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Mr. E. C. Lockman 
Detroit Ass'n of Credit Men 
Francis Palms Building 

2111 Woodward Avenue 
Detroit 1, Michigan 















Dear Mr. Lockman: 
Order $2,000.00 





Please accept my thanks for the fine manner in which 
your staff handled our recent inquiry on [NB Company 
ee 
























of 
2-10-60 | x 15 
This prospect's financial condition appeared a little 1-10-30 a 
thin for a $2000 extended payment initial order we hac received, and 2-10-30 : 





before the outlet could be approved it was necessary that I know how 
they were taking care of their suppliers at the present time. 






In contacting the Detroit Credit Interchange Bureau 
we quickly had an up to date clearance on ten different suppliers. 
Because of the speed in handling and the accuracy of the current infor- 
mation, we were able to make a decision and to sell this account in an 
area where we have thus far had no representation. 










While there is a definite risk in taking on this new 
outlet we are able to do so with the complete and accurate information 
you have supplied us. We would not have been able to approve this new 
account without the use of Credit Interchange and the fine co-operation 


given us by your staff. 















Yours very truly 


_ Wha 


E. W. Rau 
Credit Manager 







MO 1122 B FACTORIES in oetRorT 


AYS this Interchange member: “We would not have been able to 





approve this new account without the use of Interchange, and the 


fine cooperation given us by your staff.” 


Such service is not exceptional. Your Credit Department, too, can profit 
by the use of Credit Interchange service... Let the Bureau serving your 


area give you detailed information ...If you prefer, write 


Credit Interchange Bureaus 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFF. 


Offices in more NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of CREDIT MEN 


than 50 principal 
Cities. 





612-14 Areade Building . . . ST.LOUIS 1, MO. 
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on Saved, hy quick-witted Cancion 


iis William Penn and his secretary James Logan 
were traveling to America in 1699, their ship, according 
to legend, was attacked by pirates. Penn’s principles for- 
bade resistance but Logan successfully defended the vessel. 

As Penn’s confidential adviser, the scholarly Logan 
wielded great influence in Pennsylvania, in time becoming 
governor of the colony and mayor of Philadelphia. His 
home in what is now Germantown was started in 1728 
and was named Stenton after his father’s birthplace in 
Scotland. In his own words, he was obliged to spend 
much time at home, “being wholly reduced to a pair of 
crutches and Sedentary Life by a fall off my feet.” Never- 
theless, the curtailment of his physical activity enabled him 
to devote himself to writing and to his remarkable library. 

Logan was exceedingly friendly with the Indians who 
used to stay at Stenton for long periods, lining the stair- 
case at night or camping in the maple grove. Because of 
his admiration for Logan, Chief Wingohocking proposed 
that they exchange names in the Indian custom. Instead, 
Logan suggested that the chief's name be given to the 
stream that flowed through the property so that “while 
the earth shall endure” it would be called Wingohocking. 
The creek, incidentally, has long since gone underground. 


The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading 
insurance protector of American homes 
and the homes of American industry. 


Owned by the Logan family for many years, Stenton 
was Washington’s headquarters before the battle of Brandy- 
wine. At the battle of Germantown the house fell into British 
hands and was occupied briefly by General Howe. 

Later in 1777 two dragoons arrived in Germantown for 
the purpose of carrying out orders to burn the homes of 
patriots in the neighborhood. While they were in the stable 
gathering straw to start a fire in Stenton, a party of soldiers 
came looking for deserters. Dinah, the Negro caretaker, 
promptly told them that two suspicious men were lurking 
in the barn and despite their indignant protests the two 
dragoons were seized. Seventeen houses had been burned, 
but thanks to Dinah, 
Stenton was saved. 
Now the property of 
the city of Philadel- 
phia and under the 
custody of the Penn- § 
sylvania Society of Jf 
The Colonial Dames 
of America, this im- 
portant landmark is 
open to public view. 


* THE HOME* 
(Srsuronce Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE 8 AUTOMOBILE e MARINE 





The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Copyright 1952, The Home Insurance Company 
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Editorial 


Take a Lesson from Nature 


_ the mild summers and winters of several years ago, people were fre- 
quently heard to remark: “The dreaded cold of the winters and the sultry heat 
of the summers are things of the past. No longer are we of this modern genera- 
tion to experience the discomforts so patiently borne by our forefathers.” 


Last winter and this summer nature proved these prophets to be entirely wrong. 
The recurring pattern of nature varies but little. It is the ingenuity of man that helps 
soften the effect of weather extremes. It is because we today are prepared to meet the 
cold and the heat that we falsely assume these forces of nature have spent their 
strength. 


How similar is some of the economic philosophy that we hear today. We are 
told we no longer will have depressions; that they are wholly avoidable; that there 
will be no storms, nor blizzards, nor wind, nor tornadoes, nor scorching sun in the 
economic world against which we must protect ourselves. 


As long as we are free and have the right to exercise our own judgments and 
make our own decisions and act upon them, we are bound to have periods of pros- 
perity and adversity. It is an attribute of a free country to have these visitations. Only 
in a country ruled by a Dictator, where human beings are enslaved, is the burden of 
life the same, day in and day out. It is regimentation that brings suffering and all 
of the human misery and fear that makes life so unbearable. 


Just as we have programmed our lives in this modern day, with all its conveniences, 
and comforts, to enable us to better endure physical distress, so, too, can we protect 
ourselves against severe economic suffering. We must try to alleviate periods of great 
want, fear and despair. We must constantly strive to work out realistic programs to 
protect us against these situations. If we are able to do so and can build this measure 
of protection, then the course of our progress, over a long range period, is bound 
to be upward. 


Let us now take a lesson from nature and begin to prepare for the days when 
we will not be in a seller’s market, when competition will be keen, and when we will 
have to use progressive economic programs to insure full employment. Let us 
recognize, above all things, that any program we adopt must acknowledge the 
need for paying the penalty for our excesses. Otherwise, we will be constantly 
indulging in them to our ruination. Our goal must be to keep them within a 
reasonable basis so that they will be more equable. 


HENRY H. HEIMANN, 
Executive Vice President 
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THE SEPTEMBER COVER 


T’S YOUR guess whether these sales 

executives were counting political 
convention ballots, arguing sales quotas, 
or debating a credit decision. 

All three are past presidents of the 
Sales Executives Club of Chicago, of 
which Edwin B. Moran, general man- 
ager of CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGE- 
MENT, also served (1943-1944) as presi- 
dent. 

Left to right are Henry L. Porter, 
Ralph Keller and James E. Chestnut. 

Mr. Porter is manager of sales pro- 
motion and sales training of Standard 
Oil Company (Indiana). 
tionally recognized authority on sales 





training techniques. Since graduation 
from the University of Illinois he has 
been associated with Standard Oil, suc- 
cessively as a salesman, analyst of sales 
research, manager of wholesale sales 
promotion, and to his present position 
in 1948. He is past district director of 
the National Sales Executives, a mem- 
ber of the American Marketing Asso- 
ciation, The National Society of Sales 
Training Executives, and the Marketing 
Personnel Training Committee of the 
American Petroleum Institute. 


Mr. Keller has been with Geo. A. 
Hormel & Co. for 25 years and presently 
is vice president and general manager 
of Chicago operations. He has served 
as general chairman of the Community 
Chest in his suburban home village of 
Hinsdale, Ill. He is a member of his 
church board and concurrently a mem- 
ber of the Hinsdale board of trustees. 
Mr. Keller is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 


Mr. Chestnut received his earliest 
education in Philadelphia, then ‘was 
graduated from Northwestern Univer- 
sity in Evanston, Ill. He returned to 
Philadelphia and joined Ditto, Inc., as a 
salesman, advancing rapidly to manage- 
ment in Buffalo, New York, and since 
1938 has been the branch manager in 
Chicago. He is a civic leader in his 
surburban home town of LaGrange, and 
' active in its Chamber of Commerce. 
Mr. Chestnut is a member of the Rotary 
Club of Chicago and the Union League 
Club of Chicago, and says his greatest 
pride and accomplishment are his six 
children, 


He is a na-' 
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SW ASHINGTO 


@ Tue New Fair Trade Law, which President 
Truman signed because “it does have value in 
eliminating certain unfair competitive practices” 
though “not the best solution” and so calling for 
a “thorough investigation by Congress,” will 
have little noticeable effect on merchandise 
prices, according to reports from some retail 
authorities in the field. 

In Chicago, Joseph T. Meek, speaking for the 
Illinois Federation of Retail Associations, said 
there had been no wave of price-cutting after 
the U. S. Supreme Court decision that overturned 


the old law. 


@ Prospects are “favorable” for an easing of 
the inflationary pressures in the next eight 
months, conditioned on “prompt full resumption 
of steel production,” continued capacity expan- 


sion and leveling off requirement, said Roger 
Putnam, economic stabilizer. 


@ SELLERS may apply for higher price ceilings 
provided their current prices are below the state 
minima, O.P.S. decreed. 


@. ANSWERING a petition of soyabean growers 
and processors filed with the emergency court 
of appeals, the O.P.S. rebuffed them in their 
appeal for higher ceilings on soyabean meal 
prices. 


@ U.S. Coat exports the first half of the year 
were 16 per cent higher, at 30 million net tons, 
than in the first six months of 1951, says the 
Department of the Interior. 


@. A GovERNMENT-INSPIRED survey, to be com- 
pleted by January 1, is to give economists’ ideas 
of a program by which businessmen might keep 
up the levels of defense production and sales 
after the cut-backs begin. 


@ Wir Zinc plentiful, the N.P.A. released 
users from the 60-day supply limitation but 
insisted they report on stocks in hand. 


@ Avuminum Rations for making television 
and radio sets were increased over one-fifth for 
the third quarter. 


@ Unusuat Risks, such as saturation of post- 
emergency markets by brokers and manufac- 
turers’ representatives, will be taken into 
consideration by the Renegotiation Board in 
rehandling of defense contracts. 


@ Arriiatep Groups of corporations which 
filed consolidated federal income tax for taxable 
years ended before April 1, 1951, now have the 
choice of filing separate returns for the first 
taxable year closing March 31st of last year. 


@ Manuracturers of ready-mixed concrete 
were authorized to lift ceiling prices by 4 per 
cent (40 to 50 cents a cubic yard). 


@_ Freep from import control were Swiss cheese, 
Gruyere, Roquefort and several Italian varieties, 
and import quotas were increased for Blue, 
Edam, Gouda and several others. 


@ Tue Averace Loan rate for the 1952 crop of 
flue-cured tobacco was placed at 50.6 cents in 
estimates of the Department of Agriculture, 9 
per cent of July 1 parity. 


@ Ampte ALUMINUM supplies by the second 
quarter of next year were predicted by the 


N.P.A.; copper supplies, slightly higher. 


@. THe Weirton STEEL Company was ordered 
by the N.P.A. to channel all its tinplate output 
to manufacturers of cans for perishable foods. 
thus barring its use for containers for beer, 
coffee and nonedible items. 


@_ Increased ALLOocATION of copper tubing for 
use by gas companies for replacement or repair 
of their service lines was announced by the 
Petroleum Administration for Defense. 


@ Tue Smatt Defense Plants Administration 
has been given full authority to establish small 
business production pools, but the D.P.A. re- 
serves parallel authority to set up pools in special 
cases. 


@ Tue Lapies are getting around. In only 16 
states, contrasted with 29 states in 1940, are 
there more adult males. Thus speaks the Census 
Bureau. 


@. Tue Errects of imports of fresh or frozen 
tuna fish on the livelihood of American fisher- 
men will be the subject of a public hearing by 
the Tariff Commission November 17th. 


@. Government procurement authorities were 
authorized by the Munitions Board to reserve for 
depressed textile mills a part of future contracts 
let by formally advertised procedure. 
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q THE REGULATION covering resellers of ma- 
chinery and related manufactured goods was ex- 
tended to take in resellers of refractory products. 


(| TAKEN OFF price controls were dress and 
other garment patterns and pattern transfers 
used to reproduce copyrighted designs. 


@ Recorp Propuction of fuel oil and diesel 
supplies from eastern and Gulf coast refiners 
is the only alternative to shortages next winter, 
said the Petroleum Administration. 


q At Att Levets the O.P.S. decontrolled 90 
per cent of fruit and vegetable products, among 
them all frozen vegetables and fresh fruits, 
canned and frozen citrus juices, concentrates and 
fruits. 


@ ComPLeteE INTERCHANGEABILITY of allotments 
of steel, copper and aluminum were authorized 
manufacturers of stoves, refrigerators and other 
civilian goods, 





OFFICIAL TEXTS—of all mobiliza- 
tion agency regulations may be had, 
free of charge, by writing the Infor- 
mation Division of the agency in- 
volved, Washington 25, D.C. 

THE FEDERAL REGISTER—a Gov- 
ernment daily publication, which con- 
tains full texts of all regulations, is 
available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, also at Washington 25. 





@ Many American industries, jolted by foreign 
competition, have petitioned for relief from the 
Reciprocal Trade Act, according to Willard 
Thorp, assistant secretary of state. All of which 
presages a fight against extending the law beyond 
expiration date, June 12, 1953. 


( N.P.A. Pur a Quietus to controls of produc- 
tion and distribution of cotton duck, as output 
increased 30 per cent in the 14 months since 
the controls were instituted in early spring of 
last year. 


( Tue Purippines are running 200,000 tons 
short of the sugar quota to the United States, 
according to the Department of Agriculture. 


@ Tue Smatt Defense Plants Administration 
has available, without charge, a 12-page booklet 
describing its services. It may be had from the 
Office of Administrative Services of the S.D.P.A., 
1337 E Street NW, Washington 25, or from any 
of the regional offices. 


@ Tue FepERAL TRADE ComMISSsION wants an 
appropriation to crack down on any consolida- 
lions that run afoul of the anti-merger act. 


@ Attocation Controts were revoked on 
naphthenic acid, used in making napalm, cutting 
agents, emulsifying agents, textile impregnants, 
and paint driers. 


@ Caprtrat InvEstMEnT of $33 millions by July 
1, 1953, in enlarged capacity to make precision 
and large-size industrial fasteners for assembling 
such products as tanks and planes, is sought by 


the D.P.A. 


@ N.P.A.’s ProcraM requiring warehouses to 
accept machine tools and other high priority 
orders for steel, and permitting them to increase 
their inventories of machine tool steels, has been 
extended to January Ist. 


@ Tue Word wool output for this year is esti- 
mated at 4.07 billion pounds, 70 millions over 
last year, 130 millions under 1950, by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


@. Despite Improvep supply and demand, sul- 
phur shortage will prevent the sulphuric acid in- 
dustry from reaching the expected 19.5 million 
tons requirements of 1955, industry representa- 
tives declared. 


@ Propuction of 10 million pounds of lithium 
compounds annually by 1955, an increase of 
5.86 millions over current capacity, is the aim of 


the D.P.A. 


@. ReEcisTRATION of new livestock slaughterers 
who restrict operations to farmers’ stock has 
been authorized by the O.P.S., to encourage 
handling in “more sanitary” quarters than barn- 
yards. 


@ Tue Senate labor committee (which had 
favorably reported a revised form of the Morse 
bill to permit the President to seize struck 
industries) approved a resolution for a 19-man 
commission to study labor-management relations 
and “emergency proposals for the settlement of 
disputes,” to make recommendations in two 
years. "Twould seem to indicate the labor com- 
mittee didn’t have much faith in the bill it 
endorsed. 


@ Out WENT price controls on leather, whisky, 
wine, cotton sheets and a long list of additional 
items and services, all of which had been selling 
at less than ceilings. 


@ Ir “EMERGENCY CONDITIONS” continue, some 
65,000 new oil wells will be needed in 1955, 
said J. Ed. Warren, deputy petroleum adminis- 
trator, asking the makers of pipe for drilling 
to push construction. 


@ License Appuications for exportation of 
aluminum, copper and tinplate must be turned 
in within the two weeks limit set for each period 
filing, the Department of Commerce warned. 
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HOW TO FIND EXECUTIVE TALENT 
Less Than 19% Willing to Pay Price of Leadership 


By DR. SAMUEL N. STEVENS 


President, Grinnell College, and Industrial Adviser 


URVEYS which seek to discover the major concerns 
‘s of leaders of American business and industry reveal 

that one of the principal sources of anxiety is the 
problem of successor management. My own experience as 
a consultant on personnel problems to business and in- 
dustry validates the findings of the surveys. During the 
last 15 years my professional work has focused increas- 
ingly on the discovery and the development of executive 
talent, almost to the exclusion of other services which 
historically have been considered of equal importance. 


The question why this should be so is interesting. Casu- 
al observation would suggest that never in the history of 
our economic life had we so many young men available 
with such a rich variety of training, education and ex- 
perience. It is not a reflection on this source material 
that our problem persists. At the same time it is equally 
true that more and more leaders of business and industry 
have sought to make use of most enlightened personnel 
and public relations methods. 


Good results have been obtained wherever such 
procedures have been adequately installed and 
systematically used. The fact remains, however, 


> SAMUEL NOWELL STEVENS, president 

of Grinnell (Iowa) College since 1940, had 
been for 16 years a member of the faculty and 
administration of Northwestern University, as pro- 
fessor of applied psychology and later as dean 
of the University College. 

Dr. Stevens studied at Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn.; Johns Hopkins in Baltimore; 
Garrett Biblical Institute and Theological Semi- 
nary of the Methodist Church; and Northwestern 
(Ph.D.). He holds an honorary LL.D. degree from 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 

He has been industrial, psychological and edu- 
cational adviser to Government departments, cor- 
porations, institutions and social agencies. He was 
adviser to the Chicago Crime Commission, chair- 
man of the Commission on Industrial Relations. 
His contributions to psycho-technological litera- 
ture include many new personnel techniques, in- 
dustrial tests, and other instruments of personnel 
control. He served as a member of the Seventh 
Regional War Labor Board. He is president of 
Stevens, Thurow & Associates, Chicago. 

Dr. Stevens is chairman of the Board of Gover- 
nors of the United States Military Academy. 
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that management is still short of executive can. 
didates. 

Actually there are two reasons why the problem per. 
sists. 


(1) During the last 50 years industry and business 

have undergone a true managerial revolution. 
The increasing specialization which modern industry and 
business require has tended to increase the number and 
the type of supervisors necessary to maintain operations, 
At the same time it has quadrupled the number of tech. 
nicians of professional and semi-professional status which 
our modern technological systems require. 


( ) Our great corporations have found it necessary 

and desirable greatly to decentralize the man. 
agerial process, with the result that it has become increas. 
ingly difficult for boards of directors and top manage. 
ment committees to be aware of the existence of men of 
more than average leadership potential. 


Specializing Narrows Educational Outlook 


Very few men in the industry and business of today 
are acquainted with more than a single area of corporate 
activity. Few devices exist which make it possible for 
men to gain broad experience in supervision and manage- 
ment through the exercise of executive authority and 
responsibility in many different areas of company opera- 
tion. This situation is in sharp contrast to the conditions 
which existed in an earlier stage of our economic develop- 
ment. 

As a result of specializing technology in business 
and industry, schools and colleges have responded 
with programs of study which actually produce 
men of ever more narrow educational outlook and 
discipline. 

While these individuals fit in efficiently in lower levels 
of corporate activity, and function with high skill within 
a narrow range of corporate interests, they have neither 
the educational background nor the occupational ex- 
perience to give them broad outlook, unusual capacities 
for critical analysis, and that primary essential of execu- 
tive aptitude, the capacity to see many dynamic variables 
in a single context and resolve the lines of institutional 
force emanating from them into a farsighted single plan 
of corporate action. 


Limits Training to Blind Alley Jobs 

Here is a dilemma growing out of the needs of modern 
business and industry, accentuated by our training in 
stitutions’ desire realistically to serve and justified by 
the corporations’ demand for immediate proficiency of a 
high level in a vast range of specific job classifications 
which for the most part are blind alley jobs. | 

Another real difficulty which confronts persons 
seeking to discover and to develop executive lead- 
ership is the basic psychological fact that not more 
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Slouchy carriage 
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Person Contacted ........... 
Confidence 


Education 
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How long have you known this man? 









Intelligence Were you his immediate superior? 
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PLEASE (ANSWER) (ASK) THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS IN THIS ORDER: 


TN ise clini tee lia 
Approximately, between what dates was he employed by you? From 


What type of work did he do? What were his daily activities? ................... 


out the work? 
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AMONG BIG GUNS THAT MAN THE TEST BATTERIES IN BATTLE OF EXECUTIVE I.Q. 


than 15 per cent of the population possesses the 
essential integration of intellectual, social, tech- 
nical and moral attributes upon which high level 
managerial leadership depends. 


Furthermore, every study that has been made of human 
motivation for improvement in position and extension of 
power through jobs possessing greater responsibilities 
reveals only a light percentage, ranging between 10 and 
14 per cent, of men are willing to pay the price which 
high level leadership demands. Under the circumstances 
itis no wonder that leaders of modern economic enter- 
prises today find themselves troubled and frustrated in 
their efforts to discover and train young men who really 
will become eligible for great leadership in the immediate 
future. 


Not Enough Gifted Men for Leadership 


The sad fact is that there are not enough gifted men 
and women to meet effectively the needs for leadership 
in our modern life. It is inevitable that with the very best 
methods and their most persistent use a substantial num- 
ber of important executive positions will be filled by 
individuals not essentially big enough for the job. We, 
therefore, can expect to have ulcers, hysterias and frustra- 
tions, as the common lot of harassed men and women 
attempting to do work which is above the level of their 
hormal capacity for production. 


This grim picture cannot be completely changed, no 
matter what is done. Present leaders may follow one of 
\wo paths which lead to partial solution. 


(1) They may pirate personnel from other corpora- 
lions. This is the most common method of meeting the 
problem in terms of the individual institution. The result 
's an abnormal inflation of salaries paid to executives. 


It means continued occupational displacement, with all 
the attendant jolts and jars in the institution from which 
the man goes and the institution to which he comes. Such 
a procedure places a premium on economic return for 
experience gained. It does not develop continuity of man- 
agement or company loyalty or company morale. It may 
result in an immediate increase in corporate profit. In 
the long run, however, the law of diminishing returns 
operates, and the stability of the economic institution is 
constantly in question. 

(2) There are known ways of discovering men who 
have that complex of abilities and qualities demanded of 
the successful executive. Many such persons are to be 
found who as yet have no employment record with the 
organization. Many others exist unknown and unsung in 
small technical jobs in the complex departmental sys- 
tems of modern corporations. 


That executive management which seeks to build 
its corporate life over a long period of time and to 
stabilize corporate performance at an increasingly 
high level will take the long view and will spend 
money that otherwise would be paid for spectacu- 
lar performers from other companies and invest 
it in the discovery and development of executive 
talent through planned programs extending over 
long periods of time and covering the full sweep 
of corporate activities and interests. 


Over any 25 year period this method will produce 


better men and will result in more stabilized corporate 
life with its attendant higher profit position. 


NEXT ISSUE: Dr. Stevens’ program for the 
discovery of executive talent and its develop- 


ment through a carefully planned system of 
training and education. 
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Coaxing Bashful Owney 


Companies Devise Novel Methods to Get Prompt Action}] 


What to do to encourage prompt cashing of dividend checks by share- 


holders? 


In the April issue of Credit and Financial Management was presented a 
symposium on the problem of unclaimed checks and how the corporations’ 
“departments of missing persons” go about locating the owners. 

Out of the wide interest aroused by that composite article have come 
inquiries seeking suggestions from the experiences of other companies on 
how to encourage prompt cashing of checks received by dilatory owners. We 
referred the queries to those who cooperated in the original survey, and 


to others. 


Two form letters used in follow-up by corporations are presented herewith, 
in addition to other methods found successful by their departments. 


How RCA Effects Prompt 
Cashing of Checks Issued 


Secretary J. Q. Cannon of the 
Radio Corporation of America, New 
York City, explaining that the cor- 
poration operates a small section 
concerned with stock transfers and 
some related matters, forwards the 
following report supplied by L. E. 
Steiner, manager of this unit: 


Ft has been my experience that 

practically all outstanding unpaid 
dividend checks are a result of one 
of the following: 

(1) Checks returned by post office 
because present correct address of 
stockholder is unknown. 

(2) Checks that go astray in the 
mails or are inadvertently mislaid by 
the stockholder. 

(3) Checks payable to deceased 
stockholders, usually on small hold- 
ings, that are held by the Adminis- 
trator until the estate is finally pro- 
bated. 

(4) Checks covering dividends on 
small holdings that the stockholder 
appears reluctant to deposit or cash. 

Item 1.—When a check is returned 
we immediately refer to the last paid 
check to determine where the check 
was cashed or deposited. We then 
write the bank or business firm stat- 
ing that a dividend check forwarded 
to the stockholder, at his last known 


address, has been returned by the. 


post office and asking we be advised 
of the stockholder’s present correct 
address if known or, if they prefer, to 
kindly forward our letter direct to 
their customer for reply. 

In most cases we receive a reply 
direct from the bank or business 
firm, then write the stockholder at 
his new address for a confirmation 
before remailing the check. 

Our experience has shown that 


the above procedure gives pretty 
close to 100 per cent results. 


If the returned check is the initial 
dividend, we immediately contact the 
bank or broker who presented the 
certificate for transfer and in prac- 
tically every case are able to get a 
good address. 

Item 2.—Each common dividend 
account is reconciled at the end of a 
six months period after payment. 

All outstanding checks of $25 or 
more are noted and the stockholder 
advised that the check remains out- 
standing unpaid. We request the 
stockholder to deposit the check if it 
is in his or her possession or to re- 
quest us to stop payment on the 
original check and issue a duplicate. 

The usual response is a request for 
the issuance of a duplicate check and 
a “thank you” for calling the matter 
to their attention. 

Item 3.—A letter addressed to the 
administrator requesting him to de- 
posit all dividend checks in his pos- 
session will bring some results, as 
will the request to forward all 
checks in his possession for cancel- 
lation against the issuance of a single 
check covering all accumulated di- 
vidends. 

Item 4.—This seems to be partic- 
ularly true of small holders residing 
in Canada, where a three cent tax is 
required on all checks cashed or 


HELEN A. MORRISSEY H. W. ROSCOE 
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TV CHECK ON CHECK 


Instantaneous comparison of a 
check signature with the rec- 
ords 12 miles away, by a private 
television link, was demon- 
strated in London by the manu- 
facturers of the equipment and 
Glyn Mills Company, bankers. 
A clear image of checks, con- 
tracts and deeds was given on 
a screen three by five inches in 
the experiment. 


ee 





deposited. Some holders accumulate 
these small checks for a three or 
four-year period and forward them 
for cancellation against the issuance 
of a single check. In such other 
cases a letter is written to the stock- 
holder after a reasonable time, 
requesting him to follow this pro- 
cedure, and this usually brings re- 
sults. 

L. E. STEINER 

Radio Corporation of America 

New York City 


Redemption Virtually Certain 
If Check Reaches Designee 


IVIDEND checks are sent out from 
Parker much as they are from any 
other firm. We depend on the well- 
known appeal of the $ sign to get 
most of the checks cashed and back 
where they can be processed. 


However, in instances where they 
are returned for lack of proper ad- 
dress, change of name _ through 
marriage, or disappearance of the 
addressee, or one of the other multi- 
tude of reasons for which normal 
procedure might not be followed, a 
mild Pinkerton technique is _in- 
stigated. Next of kin are traced, 
using local officials, telephone di- 
rectories and written records. Letters 
are written, by the score, if neces- 
sary. Banks where previous checks 
have been cashed are usually very 
helpful. 


Once we have placed the check in 
the hands of the properly designated 
person, we are virtually sure of its 
redemption. 

HELEN A. MORRISSEY 
Assistant Secretary 

The Parker Pen Company 
Janesville, Wis. 
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mj{korm Letters, follow-ups and Periodic Canvass Help 
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57 of 85 Contacted Cash 
Dividend Checks Promptly 
WE DO NOT have a program to 
encourage stockholders to cash 
their dividend checks more promptly. 
However, after a dividend check is 
outstanding for about nine months, 
we send a letter to the stockholder 
advising that the check has not been 
paid by our bank and urge him to co- 
operate with us in cashing the check 
promptly, thereby reducing the detail 
work in reconciling our bank ac- 
counts. 

As this procedure has been adopted 
just recently our experience is 
limited to one common stock di- 
vidend payment. Of 85 stockholders 
contacted we were able to get action 
from 57, or approximately 67 per 
cent. 

W. F. RANKER 
Treasury Department 
International Harvester Company 


Form Letter Sent Holders 
Brings Very Good Results 
VE ARE attaching a form letter 
which we send to our stockholders 
who fail to cash a dividend check 
within a reasonable time. We have 
had very good results with this letter. 
In the event this letter is returned to 
us by the post office department, we 
then try to locate the stockholder 
through the mediums outlined in 
connection with the subject of trac- 
ing lost holders. (Credit and Finan- 
cial Management, April, page 9). 
Tracing lost stockholders some- 
what dovetails into encouraging 
stockholders to cash their dividend 
checks more promptly; therefore, the 
procedures to be followed by com- 
panies in connection with both sub- 


Upon checking our Common Dividend Bank Reconcilement we find that check 
ie the amount of -........................... issued in your favor for the 
eee eee oe emer Ie. dividend has not been cashed. 

If this check is in your possession we would appreciate your presenting it for 
payment; however, if it has been lost or destroyed, please let us know and we 
will be glad to issue a duplicate. 

For your convenience in making a reply we enclose a self-addressed return 
envelope. 





Yours very truly, 








C. C. Hart, Cashier. 





Good results have been had by The Glidden Company of Cleveland by sending 
this form note on a company letterhead to each stockholder who fails to cash a 
dividend check within a reasonable period. 


jects are somewhat similar. In our 
experience, most stockholders cash 
their checks promptly. When they 
fail to do so, it is usually due to one 
of two causes. Either they inadver- 
tently have failed to miss one of their 
dividend checks or else they have 
joined the category of “missing 
stockholders.” If a stockholder in- 
advertently has failed to miss a par- 
ticular dividend check, our attached 
form letter is applicable and obtains 
good results for us. 
W. W. CONANT 
Assistant Secretary 
The Glidden Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Periodic Checkup of Uncashed 
Checks Is Begun by Packer 
From the treasurer of a packing 
company who requests anonymity 
comes the following interesting sam- 
ple checkup on uncashed checks plus 
a copy of a form letter which is re- 
produced with this roundup. 


just a few months ago we checked 
a cross section of 60 shareholders 
who, according to our records, hold 
outstanding checks of our April 1, 





In reviewing the reconcilement of our dividend account for the dividend paid 
Bs ag ss Soe ea feet he oh we find that there is outstanding Check No. ............ 
ica headislicnadaiaiadi te payable to your order. 

We realize there are reasons why dividend checks remain uncashed but there 
is always the possibility that the check was not received by the shareholder and 
that the non-receipt was overlooked. We shall greatly appreciate it if you will 
inform us whether the above-described check was received by you and if your 
answer is in the affirmative, the reason it has not been deposited or cashed. A 
penciled note at the bottom of this letter will suffice for our purpose. 


A stamped addressed envelope is enclosed for your reply. 


your cooperation. 





Thank you for 


Yours very truly, 





Form letter used successfully by a meat packing company. 


1951, dividend payment. We used a 
form letter, sample of which is at- 
tached. The results were as follows: 
Shareholder deceased, now an estate 12 


Request to stop payment and issue 
new check 


oeoeeereeer eee ee ee eee 


Delayed or overlooked cashing 
MEMES. i. clacle ba tioee we Oe aweS 
RIN ai eo dred wa acele odie aceemers 2 
No answer to letter............. 18 

WOM os bie www ke deewenws 60 


Two months after writing these 
shareholders, 25 of the particular 
checks were still outstanding. Al- 
though the result was disappointing, 
we plan to check the outstanding 
checks of a quarterly dividend about 
once a year. This should provide 
fairly complete coverage in the pass- 
ing of time. 


AT&T’s Follow-up Letters 
Bring Explanation of Delay 
WE HAVE not found it necessary 

to adopt unusual measures to get 
our stockholders to cash their di- 
vidend checks. This has not been a 
problem for us. We mail the checks 
in the regular manner on or about 
the fifteenth day of each quarterly 
payment month, and we find on the 
average that 80 per cent are returned 
to us paid with the first bank state- 
ment as of the end of that month. 
By the end of the succeeding month 
some 16 per cent more are usually 
returned paid, and the next month- 
end (or a lapse of 2% months from 
the payment date) sees the total 
reach 99 per cent. 

In the comparatively few cases 
where checks remain outstanding 
unpaid for 90 days after the payment 
date, we send follow-up letters re- 
questing prompt payment. If there 
are any previous dividend checks 
outstanding unpaid, these are also 
mentioned. (Turn to page 22) 
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MY MUST PERPLEXING 
CHEUIT PRUBLE 


A Series on Management at Work 


work with its many perplexing 

credit problems have evolved a 
pattern out of certain outstanding 
facts. Most important in relieving 
the perplexities is a study of the cli- 
ent’s Character, one of the three 
foundational layers of the informa- 
tional basis for a solid, successful 
credit structure, with Capacity and 
Capital. 

I can think of a number of cases, 
active right now, that some day may 
be classified as perplexing problems. 
As the solution cannot be offered as 
yet, perhaps it would be more instruc- 
tive to learn how a particular case 
ebbed and flowed over the years. 

It all started 15 years ago when 


‘T von YEARS of active credit 





STORY OF SUCCESS 
IN TWO SENTENCES 


“We worked closely with 
him, studied his figures, ad- 
vised him about his store 
and merchandising plans.” 

“This customer now has 
been discounting his bills 
for well over a year, and the 
sales to this account from 
my company have skyrock- 
eted.” 


JAMES N. JONES 





one of our energetic young salesmen 
opened a new account with a very 
small dealer, who at that time had a 
filling station and battery shop but 
desired to add several hardware 
items. His credit was limited due to 
the two facts that there was a chat- 
tel mortgage on his stock and his 
business experience was limited by 
his 21 years of age. So we sold him 
on a cash basis. 

As we became acquainted with this 
customer, the character factor began 
to manifest itself in no uncertain 
manner. We all liked and trusted the 
young man and he soon was buying 


from us on a trip-to-trip basis; that 
is, the salesman would sell him on 
one trip and would collect on the next 
visit. 

Like a lot of young folk he was 
overambitious. Result: in a_ short 
time he became overstocked and was 
buying wherever he could obtain 
“easy” credit. We found ourselves 
“holding the bag.” Here again we 
laid emphasis upon the character ele- 
ment. We saw him through his diffi- 
cult time and found that he had 
learned his lesson and was concen- 
trating his purchases with us. We 
worked closely with him, studied his 
figures, advised him about his store 
and merchandising plans. 

By the end of the war he had ex- 
panded to the point where he needed 
larger quarters. Again with advice 
from us, and other interested credi- 
tors, he opened his new store and it 
was a triumphal event. But once more 
he made the mistake of expanding 
too rapidly. This time, due to his 
greatly increased sales, he assumed 
the proportions of “my most per- 
plexing credit problem”—large bal- 
ances, several months past due—and 
scary creditors, ready to pounce upon 
him to protect their small balances. 
What to do? 

First of all, we talked the situation 
over very carefully with the debtor, 
and then verified his statements by 
outside investigation. Our local In- 
terchange Bureau of The National 
Association of Credit Men, and the 
reporting organization of Dun & 
Bradstreet, were most helpful in sup- 
plying the statistical data that en- 
abled us to make a wise decision. We 
decided to go on with the account. 

The dealer overcame his difficul- 
ties, which were primarily too much 
inventory, by curtailing his buying 
and selling off his overstocks. While 
this was going on we kept closely in 
touch with other interested creditors. 
The debtor himself was very cooper- 
ative. 
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JAMES N. JONES 


Treasurer, Decatur & Hopkins Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


This customer now has been dis- 
counting his bills for well over a year 
and the sales to this account from my 
company have skyrocketed. 

The case history points out unmis- 
takably that, given a fair amount of 
capital, a reasonable amount of ca- 
pacity and, above all, unquestioned 
character, great results can be devel- 
oped when debtors and creditors 
work together. 


AMES N. JONES bas 
worked for Decatur & Hop- 
kins Co. since graduation from 
Bowdoin College in 1926. 
From early service in the ware- 
house and sales department, he 
transferred to the credit service 
in 1931 and had apprenticeship 
in all phases. He was elected 
a member of the board in 1933, 
and clerk of the corporation. 
In 1935 he became assistant 
treasurer, and in 1938 treasurer. 
In the Boston Credit Men's 
Association he served through 
all various offices up to the 
presidency, which he filled for 
the last two years. He now is 
councillor. 
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Only One of Eight Workers 
Now in Clerical Positions 


From one worker out of 160 
in clerical occupations 50 years 
ago, the ratio has been reduced 
to one out of eight, says the 
1951 edition of the Occupa- 
tional Outlook Handbook (Su- 
perintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D.C.). 


we cite 


Business Asks This Question: 
Watchman, What of the Night? 


An avalanche of prognostications 
on business expectations for the re- 
maining months of the year covers a 
generous range, from “good” to “not 
so good,”—but none of them gloomy. 

General improvement in the in- 
ventory position of several kinds 
of business, “notably textiles and 
household furnishings,” was cited in 
the semiannual report of the credit 
policy commission of the American 
Bankers Association, which, how- 
ever, urges “businessmen every- 
reexamine their present 
position and their prospects for the 
months ahead in order to maintain a 
strong and flexible ‘status.’ ” 

But the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board reported a marked re- 
treat from optimism, in comparison 
with the high hopes recorded in the 
December, 1951, survey. Less than 
40 per cent of the 228 companies 
surveyed held to the belief that 
business this year will surpass last 
year’s sales totals. Several executives 
thought the postwar boom was near- 
ing an end. Others attributed the 
changed outlook to increased compe- 
tition arising from a high rate of pro- 
duction and growing availability of 
materials. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland noted that industrial out- 
put in the second quarter was at the 
lowest level since the same period in 
1950. 

The National Retail Dry Goods 
Association called attention to a seri- 
ous decline in the first quarter net 
profit of department and specialty 
stores, attributing the poor perform- 
ance to reduced gross margins and 
high expense ratios. For 1951 a profit 
drop, also “serious,” in comparison 
with 1950, was registered despite in- 
creased dollar volume of sales. 

Speakers on a panel at the General 
Management Conference saw coming 
in the short-term future at least a 
leveling-off and possibly deflation, 
but an inflationary trend for the 
long- ‘term. 
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Traditional Tools Sharpened 

OPEN MARKET operations and the 
discount rate “must be relied upon 
more heavily” in credit operation 
under the new law with its modified 
structure of controls, says the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Cleveland. 

As most of the selective controls 
already were in abeyance, im- 
mediate effect of the new measure 
was negligible, but the failure to 
retain standby authority over con- 
sumer credit, and “emasculation of 
authority” over residential real 
estate credit, “probably will retard 
action to curb the extension of par- 
ticular types of credit should this 
be necessary.” 

The impartial traditional tools of 
orthodox monetary policy “are far 
more compatible with the free en- 
terprise doctrine . . . than selective 
or direct controls on credit, prices or 
production,” it is noted, with prudent 
monetary management. 


At the same time, the incon- 
sistencies of both Congressional 
action and Governmental policies 
are brought out by the National 
City Bank of New York in its 
Monthly Letter. 


As for Congress: “The removal of 
controls over installment credit 
terms was justified by the existence 
of large inventories of consumers’ 
durable goods, but the same facts 
would justify discontinuance of gen- 
eral price controls.” 

And this for Government: “There 
cannot be a simultaneous need for 
both stimulation and restraint . 
Over and over . . . warnings have 
been uttered that the ever-enlarging 
assumption by Government of re- 
sponsibility for welfare must result 
in inflationary policies, and that 
the inflationary consequences would 
lead to the adoption of controls, and 
increasing regimentation, to suppress 
the inflation. But seldom has there 
been such a clear-cut demonstration, 
within a few months’ time, of the 
action and counteraction.” 


Talk Their Language—Or Else 

UNLESS MANAGEMENT, talking the 
language of the employees and “with 
their problems in mind,” can give 
the system of free enterprise mean- 
ing to them, and convince them, 
there is no hope to enlist their help 
to defeat the threat inherent in such 
developments as controls, destructive 





TRENDS=-= 


taxation and Government interfer- 
ence in business, in the opinion of 
John S. Coleman, president of the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany and the Detroit Board of Com- 
merce. 

“Tt is the voters who consent to 
such measures,” Mr. Coleman told 
the Western Petroleum Refiners As- 
sociation. “It is therefore the voters 
we must reach. Our talk is all in 
stereotypes and generalizations. And 
they leave the worker cold. Security 
in his job, good working conditions, 
a feeling of ‘belonging’—these are 
the things a man understands. He 
will get no goose pimples over 
propositions in political or economic 
action.” 





“We can liquidate the 
Godless philosophy of those 
who would challenge civili- 
zation itself, but we cannot 
do so if we have a quarrel 
between Government and 
business, and between busi- 
ness and labor. We cannot 
do so if we constantly defer 
the day of correcting our 
faults. We cannot do so if 
we remain intent on enjoy- 
ing a synthetic prosperity at 
the expense of future gener- 
ations. We cannot do so if 
through our false policies 
we lose our representative 
form of government.” 


—Henry H. Heimann 





Taxes Breed Obsolescence 

THE CURRENT TAX situation, said 
Robert H. Morse, Jr., president of 
Fairbanks, Morse & Company, 
threatens to throw American in- 
dustry into the spin of obsolete 
machinery in which British business 
is whirling. 

Glenn Malone, company con- 
troller, had just reported that 
four months showed $5 millions 
increase in business for a net of 
$4.1 millions before taxes, but the 
almost doubled tax juggernaut 
squashed the profit down to a mere 
$26 thousands. 


“Taxes have become so heavy 
there is only a little bit of money 
left with which to expand or develop 
a company,” Mr. Morse told the 
Chicago Tribune. “They are tough on 
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IN BUSINESS 
AND FINANCE 





large companies and much worse on 
small companies. To pay for an ex- 
pansion or to do the business ex- 
pected of them, companies have to 
borrow heavily. Mortgage loans will 
cause companies trouble if business 
drops off just a little.” 
How familiar the recitation! 


Asks Only States Levy Taxes 

Also, speaking at the annual meet- 
ing of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, Governor J. 
Bracken Lee of Utah suggested that 
eventually all power of levying taxes 
should be given to the states, the 
federal government to be supported 
through assessments against the 
states on a per capita income basis. 

Immediate steps toward that end 
would be a reduction of federal taxes 
and decrease of federal spending, 
leading ultimately to a return to 
state and local governments of “the 
rights they have lost.” 


Canada’s Incentive to Capital 

Canapa’s favorable tax laws, with 
no capital gains levy, provide an 
“obviously great incentive to the 
flow of new capital” to the country 
to the north, whereas the taxations 
in the United States are hampering 
the development of resources here, 
says Keith Funston, president of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

Mr. Funston commends the Cana- 
dians for their regulation of the 
securities market, and their dealers 
for fighting “unscrupulous salesmen” 
who “are literally stealing millions 
of dollars from the unwary.” 


A Tale of Two Nations 


IN THE WORLDWIDE “strife of gun- 
fire and marketplace,” America must 
be on guard against trading our 
productive capacity and economic 
strength for “planning that calls for 
state guidance of our most minute 
economic affairs,” Vice Chairman 
Frank R. Denton of the Mellon Bank 
and Trust Company told the Delta 
Mu Delta Society at the University 
of Pittsburgh. 

Tracing the history of Belgium 
and how this nation has fought its 
way through its difficulties by “clas- 
sical economies and free enterprise,” 
then contrasting Britain’s series of 
crises under its socialistic experi- 
mentations, Mr. Denton concludes 
that “government planning is an 
inadequate substitute for the indi- 
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yidual judgment exercised in a free 
enterprise system.” 

“‘Wyll employment,’ as we now 
measure and define it, may not be 
an adequate indicator of national 
prosperity,” the banker warned, 
quoting an economist’s comment 
after a visit in Europe that “at a 
time when everybody has a job 
everybody may be getting poorer 
every day.” 

Mr. Denton believes that “if we 
persist in a course that seems to lead 
only to social, political and military 
disaster, we have only ourselves to 
blame.” 


Red Tape Ties Up Research 

Its activities delayed for nine 
months by Government attentions to 
prevention of antitrust violations, the 
Research and Development Associ- 
ates, formed to help the Quartermas- 
ter Department work out better food 
and containers for the military serv- 
ices, may have to close shop, officials 
declare, blaming “legalistic confusion 
and red tape.” 

A statement of policy from the 
quartermaster general’s office re- 
quires that only Government officials 
may call meetings; limits attendance 
to persons approved by the Q.M.G., 
at Government installations and with 
Government official presiding; re- 
stricts discussion to a Government- 
approved agenda; stipulates a legal 
representative of the Q.M. be pres- 
ent, and requires a complete steno- 
graphic transcript be made. 

“Scientists cannot operate freely 
under such provisions,” said the As- 
sociates’ executive secretary, R. A. 
Isker, retired army colonel. Charles 
W. Kaufman, vice president and ex- 
ecutive director of research of Kraft 
Foods Company, and Associates’ vice 
president, questions the advisability 
of the procedure controls. 


Even a Liquorless “Tavern Car” 


PUBLIC RELATIONS DELUXE was ex- 
emplified by the 13-car “stock- 
holders’ special” train which took 
450 shareholders of the New York 
Central to Albany from New York 
City. There even was a liquorless 
tavern car for the $3.50 round-trip 
ride to the annual meeting (approxi- 
mately one-third the regular fare). 

With the end of 21 months of Gov- 
ernment control of the railroads on 
settlement of the wage-and-rules 
disputes with the unions of engi- 
neers, firemen and_ conductors, 
N.Y.C. President Gustav Metzman 
made cautious prediction of an era 
of peace and cooperation plus in- 
creased earnings for the year. 


Ernectt Kechtid, 











hether your business 


needs $25,000 or $5,000,000 


... Whether you need it for days, 
months or years... whether you 
are in Scranton or San Francisco 

.»» COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
offers a quick, practical solution 


to your money problems. 


High and accelerated tax payments, slower collections, heavy or 
unbalanced inventories, etc., are putting the “squeeze” on working 
capital for many companies. You cannot take discounts, meet rising 
payrolls or pay for labor-saving, cost-cutting equipment with 
promises to pay. Operating a business today requires more cash. 


With the CommMerciAL CREDIT PLAN you can increase your 

cash working capital to meet your requirements in 3 to 5 

days. No securities to sell, no new partners. No interference 

with ownership, management or profits. No preliminary fees 
. Our one reasonable charge is tax deductible. 


Manufacturers and wholesalers are using over HALF A 
BILLION DOLLARS of CommerciaAt CRrepiT cash annually 
for working capital purposes. If you need more cash than you 
can get from usual sources now... or if you want to be sure of 
more cash ... periodically or continuously .. . for future needs 
write or wire the nearest CoMMERCIAL CREDIT subsidiary 
office below. Just say “Send me information about the plan 
offered in Credit & Financial Management.” 


Capital and Surplus Over $125,000,000 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING SUBSIDIARIES: Baltimore 1 = New York 17 
Chicago 6 = Los Angeles 14 ® San Francisco 6 . . . and other financing 
offices in principal cities of the United States and Canada. 
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Budgetary Control Gives Today’s 


Aeecountant That Forward Look 


has taken away the high stool 
and_ thick-bound 
Charles Dickens’ 
Marley (and re- 
moved most of 
the near-sighted 
Scrooges bodily) 
to increase the 
stature of the ac- 
countant. Today 
he helps map the 
financial future 
of the company 
instead of “look- J. P. COMPTON 
ing back between the shoulder 
blades to transactions already past.” 


PP iss taken control procedure 


ledgers. of 


For that forward look, however, 
he helps shape a full system of 
budgetary control, envisaging a 
sound sales forecast coupled with 
budgets eventually covering produc- 
tion, purchases, materials, labor and 
manufacturing expense, a profit and 
loss statement and a balance sheet 
with statement of cash income and 
outgo, says J. P. Compton, assistant 
secretary-treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Asphalt Roof Corporation, of 
Kansas City, Mo. 


And the greatest of these fac- 
tors is sales, Mr. Compton notes. 
“Nothing happens in America 
until the cash register rings, and 
the only excuse for the financial 
and production divisions of a bus- 


_— a period of training, 

on the ground, in New 
York’s financial district, ]. P. 
Compton went into selling in 
36 states for a New England 
manufacturer. 

Mr. Compton was in the 
auditing division of the Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany in Akron, Ohio, when 
World War I transported him 
to overseas service for 24 
months. Returning, he joined 
the management of the Ameri- 
can Asphalt Roof Corporation 
in the formation of that enter- 
prise, and is assistant secretary- 
treasurer and a director. 


iness are to serve the sales depart- 
ment.” 


Hence the key to a usable sales 
forecast is close-working liaison be- 
tween the sales manager and the 
accountant or controller, fusing “the 
boundless optimism of the sales 
manager, who usually heartily dis- 
likes detail or fact-finding, with the 
conservative and analytical mind of 
the accountant,”~at the same time 
netting the latter a working knowl- 
edge of some of the problems of 
marketing. 


Index and Setting of Sales Quota 

Establishment of sales quotas is 
the core of the final sales forecast 
—“and you may be shocked at the 
manner in which they have been 


volume, we can expect that the cur- 
rent year will not be more than ? 
per cent from that in either direc. 
tion,’ and “a reasonable estimate 
of the year’s business can be fore- 
told.” 

Mr. Compton hastens to add that 
occasionally political and natural 
causes (a cyclone, a Korean war) 
will upset the best sales forecast, 
but the fact of missing the forecast 
is relatively unimportant; “the thing 
that is vital is that you know why 
you missed it and that it did not 
occur as an error of judgment or 
incompetence or organization weak- 
ness.” 

Assuming the sales forecast has 
been worked out, the accountant 
goes into a huddle with the produc- 


“When the ship of business is small, it can probably be safely 
navigated by dead reckoning, but when it attains ocean-liner 
size and its interests become nationwide or global-wide, then the 
budget becomes the business navigator’s compass and sextant.” 


—J. P. COMPTON 





determined heretofore.” The first 
requisite to fixing that quota is an 
index. While determination of the 
index is governed largely by the 
type of business, there is one index 
always available—“people and pur- 
chasing power.” (The annual “Sur- 
vey of Buying Power” by Sales 
Management Magazine is a handy 
guide to territorial evaluation, the 
St. Louis Chapter of the National 
Association of Cost Accountants was 
advised.) 


Actually, most companies have 
a reasonably good indicator of 
the future business in their own 
records, which should be employed 
for intermittent checking of the 
annual forecast as the months 
move along. 


In the American Asphalt Roof 
Corporation, a 10-year back check 
is made, showing each month’s and 
each quarter’s percentage of the 
total yearly sales. “We have found 
wide fluctuations in the monthly fig- 
ures but comparatively little in the 
quarterly ones. If the first quarter, 
on a ten-year average, produces 15 
per cent of our year’s total sales 
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tion manager to prepare a manu- 
facturing budget. Concomitants are 
the budgets for raw materials, man- 
ufacturing supplies, labor and man- 
ufacturing expense. 


“Of the three elements of cost, 
certainly the most difficult to con- 
trol is manufacturing expense,” Mr. 
Compton notes. “Here we _ find 
grouped all the service departments 
—boilers, machine shops, laboratory, 
police detail and many others. Lack- 
ing the means of measurement nor- 
mally found in cost centers or pro- 
duction divisions, a budget for each 
of the service departments focuses 
the spotlight on their expense, 
frequently leading to substantial 
savings.” 


Stepping Stone to Top Management 

Preparation of the profit and loss 
statement, the balance sheet, and 
the determination of cash require- 
ments are normal areas of the ac- 
countant’s operations, but “through 
all the steps you have taken an 
active part to fit him for the place 
in top management which I have 
always felt properly belonged to the 
accountant,” Mr. Compton adds. Via 
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the system of budgetary control he 
“ean shift from the slow ladder to 
a modern escalator and get to the 
top very much faster.” 

Epilogue, and a word of encour- 
agement: “I seriously question if 


| any system of budgetary control was 


even reasonably close on the first 
attempt. It is developed by trial and 
error, but, even more important, if 
you missed the target such control 
gives the information why and how 
you missed it, and without a budget 
you could go on blissfully missing it 
year after year and never know the 
difference”—except in missed profits. 


Mechanized Processing of 
Survey Material Progresses 

The trend toward more mecha- 
nized processing of survey material 
“is the result not only of improved 
equipment but also of an increasing 
awareness of the uses of machinery,” 
Robert B. Voight and Martin Kries- 
berg of the U. S. Bureau of Census 
point out in the Journal of the 
American Statistical Association. 
“The task of coding should be com- 
bined with IBM card _ punching 
whenever possible. The puncher can 
punch-code as rapidly as if the 
question had been coded manually 
first.” 








Customer: “How can I ever 
repay you for your kindness to 
me?” 

Credit Manager: “By check, 
postal order, or cash!’’ 

—Anonymous 








Wall Street Threatens Exodus 
If N. Y. Doubles Receipts Tax 

Threats to “move Wall Street” to 
another city were voiced at a New 
York public hearing on a city coun- 
cil bill to double the present two- 
fifths per cent tax on gross receipts 
of financial houses. 

G. Keith Funston, president of the 
New York Stock Exchange, said it 
was wrong to assume a “financial 
business is so definitely fixed and 
immovable that present high tax 
rates could be increased further 
without driving our business from 
the city.” Edward T. McCormick, 
president of the New York Curb 
Exchange, wrote that “New York 
City would not be the first city to 
drive financial business outside its 
borders by unwise and unreasonable 
tax policies.” And Walter Maynard, 
president of the Association of Stock 
Exchange Firms, declared, “It is 
easy for us to move.” 
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Worth more than their 
weight in gold 





How important to the continued operation of 
your business are your mortgages, deeds, blue 
prints, books, maps, drawings, manuscripts? 
Worth more than their weight in. gold to you, 
aren't they? 


Suppose they disappeared mysteriously, 
were stolen, mutilated, destroyed by fire. Ever 
stop to realize what their loss would mean? 
How much it would cost to replace them? 


Protect yourself and your business. National 
Surety Corporation has just the safeguard you 
need. The Valuable Papers and Records Policy 
pays for the material and labor costs to replace 
them. No other form of policy offers this broad 
protection. 


Telephone the NATIONAL SURETY representative 
in your community today for complete 
information and get the protection you need. 


NATIONAL SURETY 


4 Albany Street, New York 
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U.S. Planners Burrow into Mountains of Data and Come Up With—Guesses 


COSTS OF MISTAKEN DECISIONS 





“We should encourage narrowing the range of economic 
supervision, and the avoiding of control for control’s sake. 

“We know things move when there is unified will. We believe 
that if all Government efforts were concentrated on giving a 
clear track to the specific objectives of defense, good practical 
business sense and ingenuity would see defense advanced, and 
also would fit the service of the civilian economy around the key 
program, not without some dislocation perhaps, but with greater 


effectiveness.” 


HE sword of Government con- 

trols still hangs over business 

despite certain relaxations in 
pricing and allocations of materials, 
in rentals and consumer credit. It’s 
up to industry to do the best possible 
job within those regulations, says 
President L. L. Colbert of the Chrys- 
ler Corporation, Detroit. (To say 
nothing of the effects of the steel 
strike.—Ed.) 

Declaring “there never was a time 
when wise and great decisions were 
more needed—when sound, intel- 
ligent, able leadership was so vital,” 
Mr. Colbert emphasizes the costly 
difference between the mistaken de- 
cisions of Government and those of 
business. 


“With decisions made by the 
Government there are no competi- 
tive forces within the country 
great enough to offset a serious 
error...and none of us can es- 
cape the consequences.” 


BUT—“The leaders of the biggest 
businesses in the world .. . directing 
individual parts of industry, operat- 
ing by experience and with rela- 
tively far more significant informa- 
tion . . . have far better protection 


[ears of the college 
of law at Harvard Univer- 
sity, L. L, Colbert was at his 
mid-40s when named president 
of the Chrysler Corporation, 
two years ago. 
The Texas - born executive 
stepped into the presidency 
when K. T. Keller was ad- 
vanced to. chairman of the 


beard. 





against wrong judgment. For where 
wrong guesses are made by one con- 
cern, others usually are quick to 
move in competitively, and so offset 
the damaging effects on other busi- 
ness. Even if whole industries stray 
off the path of progress, competition 
would not leave a void for long.” 


Record of Controls “Not Encouraging” 


While recognizing the courage the 
planners displayed in making their 
far-reaching decisions, Mr. Colbert 
in retrospect concludes that the rec- 
ord of accomplishment for the con- 
trol system is “not encouraging.” 

“The great difficulty confronting 
the planners, which they have not 


PRESIDENT L. L. COLBERT 


The Chrysler Corporation, Detroit 


dantly proved by the status of the 
economy that the controls were 
meaningless, the sword still hangs 
by the hair of whim. This would 
not be the case had the Senate of 
the late Congress session concurred 
in the House’s vote to drop all con- 
trols, (and then overriden the veto 





“No wisdom available in the best brains you can find is 
comparable to the wisdom of the free market.” 


—L. L. COLBERT 





yet been able to eliminate, is that all 
decisions affecting a future time can- 
not be separated from a considerable 
element of guesswork,” he explains. 


“This thing may happen and 
that condition may change. With 
all their enormous collections of 
information, the analysts still must 
arrive at an opinion every time 
they face a decision. Opinion may 
be just another word for a well- 
informed guess, but those who 
control an economy must act.” 


While the situation has changed 
considerably since Mr. Colbert made 
his remarks, and ceiling price and 
material allotment restrictions have 
been removed in a number of in- 
stances though only after a long 
period in which it had been abun- 
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which probably would have fol- 
lowed at the desk of the Chief Ex- 
ecutive). 

Some of the mistakes of the Gov- 
ernment’s planners at the outset are 
reviewed by Chrysler’s president. 

One socalled shortage “floated 
right out the window once the fig- 
ures on Government reports were 
disentangled and read clearly,” he 
recalls. “But that did not take place 
until the mills which produce chrome 
stainless steel reported they were 
having to curtail operations unless 
more orders came in. These mills 
could not produce the particular 
types of stainless steel the military 
needed, and their operation did not 
supply the Armed Services. Under 
Washington’s plans they would have 
been totally shut down. Then the 
N.P.A. removed chrome stainless 
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steel from its Controlled Materials 
Plan.” 


Trucks Classified Not for Defense 
Another area of error was the 
early failure to classify trucks and 
automobiles and highways as “de- 
fense supporting,” in allotments of 
copper, aluminum and steel. 


“The experience of World War II 
amply indicated the tremendous im- 
portance of highways, trucks and 
automobiles,” Mr. Colbert observes. 
“Certainly the task performed by a 
truck when it backs a load up to the 
receiving dock of a defense plant, 
and by the highway over which that 
truck travels, along with the auto- 
mobiles that carry defense workers 
to and from their jobs, is clear cut 
defense-supporting activity. Instead, 
intensive aid was awarded to other 
forms of transport and other indus- 
tries.” 


Then there was the matter of 
tools. “The first of all defense 
requirements, tools to produce 
things, did not get the urgent 
attention that they should have. 
They did receive a price control 
regulation that was to block sub- 
contracting for many months, but 
not the action that would speed 
production.” 


Mr. Colbert quotes from “Defense 
Production Record,” printed at the 
Government printing office, which 
stated: 


“Lack of understanding on the 
part of planners in Washington of 
the urgency of machine tools, until 
about six to eight months after 
Korea, was considered by one NPA 
oficial as the biggest contributing 
factor to the problem.” To the 
quoted retort of another official that 
“you have to find out what you're 
going to build, and this requires con- 
siderable study,” Mr. Colbert com- 
ments that this view “reverses in a 
very few words all the Government 
programs for pool orders of standard 
machines, and all the reports of past 
experience which called for instant 
action to cover just the eventuality 
described.” 


In the matter of critical materials, 
the chain of decision had to start 
with measuring supply and weighing 
it against estimated demand. Then 
enlarging supply from abroad had 
to be weighed against decision to 
hold prices to world levels. After 
decision on the degree of shortage 
that would be accepted, the mate- 
tials had to be divided among mili- 
tary agencies and industries, but not 
until the officials had decided, in the 


(Concluded on page 23) 
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Tees want to see him because he knows 
how to give your company maximum coverage 
against losses which are due to dishonesty, 
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Rights of the Contractors and 
Subcontractors of War Goods 


Liability of Government Is 


By C. B. EVERBERG 


Attorney at Law, Woburn, Mass. 


program with its confusion of 

problems for management and 
credit executives, demands a cease- 
less re-examina- 
tion. 

Looking at the 
present mass of 
war laws and 
regulations one is 
impressed by two 
general aspects: 
(1) it is of tre- 
mendous_ enor- 
mity, and (2) it 
is changing much 
as large  fast- 
moving clouds change their shapes. 
To keep track of such an accumula- 
tion of rules is an enormous task. 
But the credit man must orient him- 
self. 

Since the passage of the Defense 
Production Act, regulations from the 
agencies and authorities set up under 
the Act have poured forth in an 
unending stream. Frequently, their 
effect is to amend previous ones. 
The amendments recur so rapidly 
that to be accurately posted on the 
present state of regulations on a 
given subject would leave no time 
for anything else. Yet, many of these 
rules affect credit men, and there is 
a pattern for them to observe. 


Jf oreizam with of the defense 


C. B. EVERBERG 


Inflation Has Mantle of Deception 

First, there was the effect of the 
Defense Production Act on inflation 
—or the lack of effect. Inflation was 
not stopped. The credit executive 
should keep his weather eye upon 
the inflationary factor in the econ- 
omy. Inflation has a deceptive mani- 
festation. It produces an appear- 
ance of prosperity. Comes reaction— 
when the cost of living goes up to 
a peak, the wage-earner and the 
fixed income man get squeezed. 

In certain areas merchants are 
feeling the second phase. Sales fall 
off in lines which do not involve the 
necessaries of life. Credit men should 
watch for such trends; failures un- 
doubtedly will increase among small 
merchants whose capital cannot 
withstand lowered sales volume. It 
is a case of the purchasing power 


Only to 


the Contractor 





An authoritative analysis of the Renegotiation Act in the light of 
recently revised regulations will be presented in a forthcoming issue of 


Credit and Financial Management. 


As a foundation and refresher for a better and practicable under. 
standing of renegotiation procedure as it stands today, herewith is a 
review-study of the procurement contract under the Defense Production 
Act, with emphasis on the role of the sub-contractor and the Govern. 
ment’s supervision of his operations while assuming no responsibility for 


paying him. 





of the dollar slipping off. And there 
is practically no hope of controls 
over inflation when Government 
spending alone increases at the rate 
of 35 to 40 billions a year. 

The word “Production” in the 
title of the Act suggests a function 
of the Government in a war econ- 
omy—procurement. And procure- 
ment suggests another term of legal 
connotation—“contract.” The Gov- 
ernment becomes the most prolific 
contract maker. Credit men who 
deal in defense materials, directly 





The superiority of some men 
is merely local. They are great 
because their associates are little. 

—Anonymous 





or indirectly, should alert themselves 
to a few fundamentals of the law 
of contracts. 

A paramount point to keep in 
mind is that the law imposes no 
different burden upon the Govern- 
ment, nor does it give any greater 
rights to the Government as a party 
to a contract. 


The Government has no liabil- 
ity to anyone except to the party, 
or parties, with whom it has con- 
tracted, even if the other party to 
a contract with the Government 
may turn over the performance 
of part of the contract to some- 
one else, or require certain parts 
or supplies from a third party. 
This is a common situation. 

We hear about the “prime con- 
tractor” and the “subcontractor.” 
The “prime” is the contracting party 
in a contract made with the Gov- 
ernment. The “sub” is one who has 
contracted with the “prime” for per- 
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formance of a part of the work or 
services which the “prime” himself 
has contracted to perform. 


The Government has no contract 
with the “sub;” hence has no finan- 
cial obligation to it. Let us call the 
Government “A”; the prime con- 
tractor “B”; the subcontractor, “C.” 
If B fails to pay’ C under the sub- 
contract, C has no legal claim against 
A. This situation is described as a 
“lack of privity.” 

Some may remind me that in many 
prime contracts, subcontractors are 
specifically mentioned. That is true. 
The Government requires the names 
of subcontractors, what they are to 
furnish, and the conditions, in the 
prime contract. Does this not tie the 
subcontractor in with the Govern- 
ment? And does the Government 
not supervise the sub-contracts? 
Are not the “subs” checked for 
competence and for qualification’? 
The answer is “Yes” but the Gov- 
ernment makes clear that there is 
no responsibility for the payment to 
these “subs.” This is true whether 
the contract is a fixed price, or a 
cost-plus fixed-fee contract. 


Government Can Press for Payment 


There is one practicable factor in 
all this, however, which helps the 
credit situation as between a sub- 
contractor and a prime, or as be- 
tween one sub and another. Because 
the Government checks and super- 
vises the production of the subcon- 
tractors, it is in a position to un- 
bottle production if it has been held 
up because of the failure on the part 
of the prime (or the subcontractor 
on the tier above) to make payment 
according to agreement. The Gov- 
ernment is in a position to urge pay- 
ment under such circumstances 8? 






































as to relieve against delay in pro- 
duction. Yet this is only as the 
result of the Government acting as 
a “monitor” and not because of any 
financial obligation on the part of 
“ the Government. 
| Credit executives ought not to be 
deceived into supposing that the 
)T & fact a customer has a “prime” con- 
tract with the Government is the 2 
— sure sign of a good credit risk. It Last Cal Ameriean 
-& is undoubtedly true that, in the 
if present emergency, most contracts 
of BH up to this time between the Gov- ¢ 
ernment and prime contractors have Credit Insur ance 
. been with contractors of “prime” 
a credit responsibility. But under the 
World War II economy, the insol- 
. vency of a prime contractor frequent- r { { (| § ales of 
. ly came to view in one way or an- ) 4 C6 ¢ 
other. One of the most pointblank 
statements ever made, summarizing 


—f§ the hope of a subcontractor with a “118 
claim against a “prime” was de- over | on () ars 
or ® livered in an opinion by the Appeal — 


self Board of the Office of Contract 
Settlement—set up by virtue of the 














“a If your accounts receivable 
the What a man stands for were not included, ask yourself, 
n- A 4 9 . 
c= «iem't everything. What he “Can | afford to take the chance 
; falls for also counts. eae 
; ; —Anonymous that bad debt losses will wipe 
6 CO out badly needed working 
ny Contract Settlement Act of 1944 capital ... and its earning 
are @ (Vol. I, Proceeding No. 12, Appeal power... forever?” 
me of J. M. Warren & Company v. War 
ai Department). This was the state- 
ment: 
bi “.. The fact that a contractor SEND FOR NEW BOOK. In these times of tightening work- 
the has a Government contract may be ing capital, shrinking profit margins, more past-dues, it’s 
his only title to a credit standing. important to back PROMISES to pay with aGUARANTEE 
mn- , : : Pp pay 
ont @ hose dealing with him have con- receivables will be paid. For a copy of “Credit Insurance 
ts? fidence that he will be paid for work and Your Company” phone our office in your city or 
for gone f or the Government and that write American Credit Indemnity Company of New York, 
on? he will thus receive funds available Dept. 47, First National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Md. 


for the payment of his creditors. 
Similarly, the known fact that the 


io Government is making advance pay- protect your capital 





: ments to a prime contractor may 
. fortify the latter’s credit. . +. invest in security Ae 
“But neither circumstance, so long eT 
as his dealings are solely with the COMPANY 
mt @ Prime contractor, wili of itself sup- : he 
“ port a subcontractor’s assertion that meric an 
he a contracting with the “prime” he 
be eS extending credit to the Gov- 


fl ernment rather than the “prime,” or 
“a that he was relying on the Govern- ® 

“4 ment to guarantee payment to him.” [ ] nsur he 

a Bearing in mind that the Govern- 

= ment is making efforts to place de- 
eld fense business with “small business” 


a and with “small firms,” one can see guarantees payment of 


that there cannot be any relaxation . 





tor . i 

In credit investigation. t 
e Parenthetically, many persons accounts receivable 
> have been under the impression that 





subcontractors have been protected 
(Concluded on following page) 
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The Government, in defense contracts, has no liability to any- 
one except to the party, or parties, with whom it has contracted, 
even if the other party to the contract may turn over the per- 
formance of part of the contract to someone else, or require 
certain parts or supplies from a third party, the writer points 


out in the accompanying article. 


DEFENSE CONTRACTS 


by the Government because, follow- 
ing World War II, the Government 
settled claims directly with subcon- 
tractors. This, however, was the re- 
sult of a special Act of Congress 
(Contract Settlement Act of 1944) 
which provided that “termination” 
claims (resulting from cancellation 
when work was in process, unde- 
livered) of subcontractors could be 
directly settled under certain condi- 
tions. And while this Act may still 
be applicable in the event of a 
“termination” situation, it has no 
application to the collection of money 
for goods sold and delivered to a 
prime contractor or to another sub- 
contractor on a higher level. 

To the extent that it is the credit 
executive’s duty in any given case, 
purchase orders should be carefully 
explored. A prime contractor does 
well to tie in a subcontractor to the 
same conditions which the Govern- 
ment imposes on the “prime.” Like- 
wise, a subcontractor, having a con- 
tract with another subcontractor, 
should pass along the same condi- 
tions imposed upon him. This 
writer has of late examined pur- 


ON’T GET BEHIND THE 


BEFORE GIVING CREDIT... 


Be Sure Your Customer Understands Terms! 
* Good business depends on good credit. 


© Make definite payment terms... explain them carefully to each 
charge customer. 


© Decide on the amount you cen tie up in accounts receivable be- | 
fore granting credit. 

© Be systematic—educate customers as to what is due ona definite | 
date. Collect at the appointed time. 

© Consider the possibility of e strictly cash operation. 


MIDWEST DEALERS 
| Write today for FREE Credit Outline “A” 
| The Educational Committee, Upper Midwest Feed & Seed Division 


Minneapolis Association of Credit Men 
$02 THORPE BUILDING * MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 


HERE IS EVIDENCE of educational pro- 
motion in action. This advertisement 
in Feedstuffs magazine was placed by the 
educational committee of the Upper Mid- 
west Feed and Seed Division, Minneapo- 
lis Association of Credit Men. 


(Concluded from page 21) 


chase order conditions accompany- 
ing orders to sellers. Some of these 
have seemed somewhat inadequate, 
and might be provocative of litiga- 
tion. Some of them, on the other 
hand, seem to be the result of legal 
departments straining to impose 
upon the seller conditions absolutely 
unjustifiable and unfair. 


Subcontractors should bear in 
mind that their contracts may 
always be subject to renegotia- 
tion, even though the order or 
contract received may not so pro- 
vide. 

Provisions are made in the new 
procurement procedures for finan- 
cial help by the Army to contrac- 
tors. Where a contractor, under a 
negotiated contract, is particularly 
adapted to the supplying of items or 
services to be procured, but “limited 
in working capital and unable to ob- 
tain commercial financing,” he may 
be given Government financing 
through advance payments. 

In dealing with a contractor who 
thus is being financed by the Army, 
it must be remembered that the 
Government has a lien on any credit 
balance in the bank upon which the 
funds may be drawn, for the advance 
payments, which is superior to any 
attachment, levy of execution or 
other garnishment. Thus such aids 
to a producer, whether by way of 
this advance payment arrangement, 
or by loans by banking institutions 
which are guaranteed, do not neces- 
sarily carry better collection oppor- 
tunities. 

At no time has a credit executive 
been in greater need of knowledge. 


BASHFUL CHECKS 
(Concluded from page 11) 


This letter frequently uncovers 
facts that explain delays, such as 
estate settlements, sickness, or the 
like. After the issuance of this let- 
ter, and it has had time to exert its 
full effect, we find that the remaining 
outstanding unpaid checks are re- 
latively very few in comparison with 
our large number of stockholders and 
some of these get further reminders 
if a subsequent dividend check ex- 
periences similar neglect. Even- 
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tually, these few “hold-outs” tend to 
clear themselves up. 

I may add that the value or pay. 
ment amounts of the checks involved 
in the delayed collections run to § 
small sums. That is, with respect to 
dollars and cents an even higher 
percentage of each dividend is col- 
lected promptly than I have listed for 
the numbers of checks paid. 

HARVEY W. ROSCOE 
Assistant Treasurer 
American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 
New York City 


Direct Contact Is Employed 
If Large Sum Is Involved 


O ENCOURAGE stockholders to 

cash their dividend checks more 
promptly, we have considered writ- 
ing those whose checks are still out- 
standing, and in a few instances have 
done so. 

We at Sears have a peculiar prob- 
lem in this respect as we issue so 
many different types of checks such 
as voucher checks, refund checks, 
etc. It is barely possible that some 
of these dividend checks, especially 
for small amounts, inadvertently 
could be paid as a refund check for 
merchandise returned. Where a 
particularly large sum is involved 
over a period of years, we have used 
the direct contact method with fairly 
good results. 

E. F. LEMKE 
Assistant Treasurer 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Chicago, Il. 


Venture Capital for Security 
Almost Nil, Economist Warns 


Social security, socalled, is “strictly 
the bunk” and should be placed on 
pay-as-you-go basis, Dr. William A. 
Paton, professor of economics at the 
University of Michigan, told the Chi- 
cago Union League members. Secur- 
ity is rather to be found in working 
long and hard, practising thrift, and 
using a part of savings as risk capital, 
the economist said. 

Dr. Paton warned that the amount 
of venture capital available for tech- 
nological investment has dropped 
close to zero. 


Foreign Trade Convention 


A prerequisite of “a better world 
through increased production and 
wider consumption,” theme of the 
November 17-19 National Foreign 
Trade Convention, is removal of 
many unnecessary restrictions im- 
posed by governments upon private 
international business, says the 
Council, of the New York meeting. 
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“HOW SOUND is your credit policy?” This was the topic of the third in a 
weekly series of half-hour television panel discussions of management prob- 
lems over W]BK-TV, Detroit, sponsored by The Henry Koltys Co., advertis- 
ing agency. The discussion brought together John C. Hoffman (right) credit 
manager of the Huron Portland Cement Co. and president of the Detroit 
Association of Credit Men; Kenneth C. Tiffany, vice president in charge of 
finance of the Burroughs Adding Machine Co.; and John M. Holden, Business 
Week Magazine, guest moderator. The series, called “Business Forum,” was 
developed as a Sunday afternoon TV public relations medium. 


NATIONAL WEALTH is more than 
ed $900 billions and the national in- 
, come went up 15 per cent in 1951 to 
ly a new high of $275 billions, accord- 
ing to unofficial estimates. 

The estimate of current national 
wealth is a projection from the 1948 
approximate total of $800 billions 
reported as a result of a survey by 
Dr. Raymond W. Goldsmith, econo- 
mist, for the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, Inc., and does 
not include military assets, subsoil 


y assets and certain other items. 

A A 5 per cent increase per year in 
m4 the 1946-50 period was estimated by 
;. | Dr. Goldsmith, who attributed two- 
.. | thirds of the 1948 increase to the 
1g rise of prices. His figure for national 


d wealth in 1896 is $65 billions. In 
1] 1900, he said, business wealth (plant, 
equipment, and such) was 4 to 1 
4 above consumers wealth, but the 
. latter had gone ahead of business 
d wealth total in 1948. Land’s declining 
proportion of the wealth, he added, 
mirrored a drop in agriculture’s part 
in the tangible assets of the nation. 
Significant is the increase of fed- 
ld eral, state and local government 
\d ownership of tangible wealth from 
1€ 8 per cent in 1900 to 15 per cent in 
m 1948 (exclusive of military). The 
of national wealth-income ratio he 
\- placed at 4 to 1. 


te Employee compensation, including 
1e social security and pension contri- 
g. butions of workers, accounted for 








*‘PNATIONAL WEALTH AND INCOME 


64.8 per cent of national income, in 
the second study, as against 64.1 in 
1950. The estimates are in terms of 
depreciated dollars, and before the 
greatly raised federal income taxes. 
With the 1935-39 average used as the 
100 cents basis, the 1951 purchasing 
power was 54 cents, compared with 
58% cents in 1950. 

Corporate profits were 15.1 per 
cent, before taxes but after esti- 
mated inventory adjustment. Farm 
net income increased .6 per cent 
from the 5.8 per cent in 1950. Smaller 
percentages of the total income were 
listed for 1951 for rental incomes of 
persons, personal interest receipts, 
unincorporated business and pro- 
fessional incomes. Personal incomes 
were $251 billions in 1951 compared 
with $225 billions the preceding year. 

Against the $22.8 billions net 
corporation income in 1950 re- 
ported by the Department of Com- 
merce, there was a decrease of $5.1 
billions in 1951. These totals are 
after estimated taxes ($26.5 bil- 
lions for 1951) and before inven- 
tory adjustment. 

To be noted also are the effects of 
heavy taxes as reflected in the de- 
cline of dividend payments and re- 
serve for plant and equipment main- 
tenance and expansion. Dividend 
payments in 1951 were estimated at 
$9.7 billions, and the total to go back 
into the business at $8 billions, 
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whereas in 1950 a total of $13.6 
billions was left for reserve after 
dividend payments of $9.2 billions. 
Were that rate of decline of totals 
for reserve to continue, in an alarm-. 
ingly short time they would be on 
the minus side of the ledger. On the 
face of these comparisons, Admin- 
istration and Congress alike are 
playing with fire if they don’t get 
down to business in economizing. 


MISTAKEN DECISIONS 
(Concluded from page 19) 
automotive field, for example, how 
many cars each manufacturer would 
be permitted to put out for sale. 
And no one was satisfied, Mr. Col- 
bert adds, a result, due to Govern- 
ment methods, that was expected by 
businessmen, “who deal all the time 
in budgets, estimated requirements, 
requisitions of all kinds to cover 
future needs.” 

In a free economy the public 
makes the big decision, Mr. Colbert 
says, urging the “avoiding of con- 
trol for control’s sake” and concen- 
tration “on giving a clear track to 
the specific objectives of defense,” so 
that “good practical business sense 
and ingenuity would see defense 
advances, and also would fit the 
service of the civilian economy 
around the key program.” 


Step up) 
COLLATING 
| EFFICIENCY 


with EVANS 
GATHERING RACKS 


Assembling papers is done twice as fast 
with Evans GATHERING RACKS as by ob- 
solete method of picking papers from piles 
on tables. 

One worker, standing or sitting, collates 
3,500 sheets an hour without fatigue. GUAR 
ANTEED to produce quicker and more 
accurate results than any other collating aid 
on the market. 

Racks are all aluminum, each section hold- 
ing 500 sheets of paper at inclined angle. 
Racks collapse for setting aside. 
SHOWN: 16-Section TU Model at $25.00. 
7 other Models, $11.00 to $16.50. 


See Your Dealer or Write: 


EVANS SPECIALTY CO., Inc. 
413 N. Munford St., Richmond 20, Va. 
















NEW OFFICERS and directors of the Louisville Credit Men’s Association. Standing (1 to r): R. J]. Meyer, association sales man- 
ager; F, L. Baron, Kurfees Paint Co.; J]. K. Scoggan, association treasurer; ]. L. Wrege, Louisville Tin & Stove Co.; V. H. Weber, 
Stratton & Terstegge Co.; V. C. Glass, Sr., V. C. Glass Carpet Co.; W. Q. Harned, Federal Chemical Co.; F. W. Edwards, Bush. 
Krebs Co.; H. G. Lyon, May Wholesale Drug Co.; A. B. Bland, Standard Oil Co., Inc. in Kentucky; W. H. Watts, association 
immediate past president; R. L. Howard, Logan Co., vice president; P. H. Meyer, Peaslee-Gaulbert Corp., president; S. ]. Schneider, 
executive manager; A. P. Zabel, Louisville Grocery Co.; F. R. Holzknecht, interchange manager; M. J]. Dutschke, Kister Lumber, 

Seated (reading clockwise): Berl Boyd, Belknap Hardware & Manufacturing Co.; P. F. Halloran, Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Mont- 
gomery; C. J. Steinhauer, Belknap Hardware & Manufacturing Co. (membership champion); S$. C. Campbell, Sr., Campbell & Sum- 
merhayes, Inc.; T. W. Yunt, Stock Yards Lumber Co., E. H. Lichtenberg, Clayton & Lambert Manufacturing Co.; Mrs. Flora 
Peterworth, J. Kunz & Co.; W. M. Strickler, University of Louisville; W. R. Burkholder, Louisville Gas & Electric Co.; and H, 
M. Kessler, The Standard Printing Co., national director. 


Calls Labor Unions’ Power 
Threat to Nation’s Wellbeing 


A suggestion by George V. Holton, 
chairman of Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Company, that labor unions be 
curbed by laws similar to those en- 
acted years ago to limit the powers 
of corporations, brought the follow- 
ing comment from Ralph Hender- 
shot, financial editor of the New 
York World-Telegram and Sun, 
who noted that Mr. Holton’s pro- 
posal was prompted by labor lead- 
ers’ efforts to force bargaining on 
companywide and __ industrywide 
bases in the recent oil strike. 

“There can be no doubt that some 
of our labor unions have become 
very powerful. And their great 
power does constitute a potential 
threat to the wellbeing of the rest 
of the nation’”—by serious income 
and property loss, by interference 
with competition among corpora- 
tions, by important influence on 
prices. 

“A primary danger from labor 
unions, it would seem, is from a 
political rather than a trade stand- 
point. The labor movement in Britain 
resulted in a rather large dose of 
socialism, and it could happen here, 
too. Already we have seen definite 
labor influence on legislation.” 


Illinois “U’ Graduate School 


Master of business administration 
is the degree offered by the Univer- 
sity of Illinois in a two-year gradu- 
ate school program, new this fall. 


My reading of history 
convinces me that most bad 
government results from 
too much government. 

—Thomas Jefferson 


Talk of People, Not Figures, 


Statisticians Are Advised 


Communication of findings to the 
layman as well as to management 
is the test of ability of the statis- 
tician, says Walter Mitchell, Jr., 
managing director of the Control- 
lers Institute, New York. “Talk 
about people, not figures,” the Con- 
ference on Business Statistics was 
advised. “Don’t talk about prices 
rising or falling, instead of the fact 
that buyers are bidding up prices or 
sellers are cutting them. Start from 
the user’s standpoint and work 
backward in planning your reports.” 


And management should take 
pride in broadcasting the virtues of 
profits instead of acting as though 
they were something to be hidden, 
Charles Z. Meyer, Institute president 
and vice president and controller of 
the First National Bank of Chicago, 
told the charter presentation session 
of the Vancouver Control. 


A survey conclusion that new 
personnel out of collegiate schools 
of business generally are unable to 
express themselves clearly accents a 
shortcoming for the faculties to cor- 
rect, Mr. Meyer said. . 
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Government Loan “Crutch”’ 
Making “Clerks” of Bankers 


With 44 federal agencies making 
loans to individuals and corpora- 
tions, the Government’s invasion of 
the banking field is turning into a 
“gradual socialization of bank 
credit,” President C. Francis Cocke 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion told the 61st annual convention 
of the Illinois association. 

“When we as bankers merely rely 
on the use of a government guaran- 
tee it means a sacrifice to determine 
the terms of credit extension and a 
transfer of that right to the govern- 
ment agency. If the trend continues, 
we may just as well consider our- 
selves Government clerks instead 
of bankers.” 


How Big Should a Profit Be? 


A comMPANY’s proFIT “should be big 
enough to insure the financial in- 
tegrity of the business and attract 
investors by the prospect of steady 
earnings,” says President E. C. Sam- 
mons of the United States National 
Bank of Portland (Ore.), noting the 
estimate of the United States Steel 
Corporation that expenditures at its 
new Morrisville, Pa., plant call for 
$90,000 for tools per employee. 

Mr. Sammons, with a “Hurrah for 
Profits!,” writes in The Exchange of 
how far the profits of 20 leading 
companies fall short of the public’s 
estimate, and shows also that in 15 of 
the 20 cases the tax percentage of 
sales ran higher than the profit per- 
centage, 
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Loss of Confidence in Buying Power 
Of Dollar Called Primary Concern 


far greater menace to the 

American economy than Rus- 
sian Communism, and “if we have 
left any spark of that old American 
frugality which caused us to try to 
accumulate something that we can 
leave for our dependents when we 
are gone,” more must be done than 
has been done in the past to preserve 
the American economy, in the view 
of P. P. Butler, president of the 
First National Bank in Houston. 


[J i= cezeater me inflation is a 


“TI am not sure that we, as civil- 
ian citizens, will be willing to show 
the necessary self-discipline, re- 
straint and sacrifice to defeat this 
insidious inflation before it de- 
stroys all our values and thereby 
all our accumulation of things,” 
Mr. Butler told the N.A.C.M. Cred- 
it Congress. 


Quoting Dr. Martin Gainsbrugh, 
chief economist of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, that the 
American dollar today is “even 
cheaper that it was during the old 
Continental days with their phrase, 
‘Not worth a Continental’,” Dr. 
Butler traced the “inflation spiral” 
of this generation and its deficit 
spending to the move by the national 
government to “create some pros- 
perity,” a movement to which “we 
have never seen fit to apply the 
necessary brakes.” 


Record Income Bui 17 Years in Red 


“It is certainly a sad reflection on 
our people,” he said, “that during 
17 of the last 21 years we have op- 
erated our government in the red 
... despite the fact we have had the 
largest federal income, by far, of 
any period.” 

Nevertheless, he noted, in 1951 
there was a much greater degree of 
stability achieved in business and 
economic activity than might have 
been expected. 

A marked credit expansion had 
materially supported the inflationary 
developments between the outbreak 
of the Korean War and the first 
quarter of last year. During that 
period, Mr. Butler explained, the 
Federal Reserve System supported 
the prices of Government securities 
at par or above and provided re- 
serves freely to the banking system, 








“The man who is enjoying the pleasure and benefits of a 
winning streak at a crap game is in no humor to appreciate 
that it is wrong to gamble and that he will ultimately lose. 

“What makes inflation so dangerous is that we all enjoy it 
so much we just do not want to do anything about it. We do 
not want to slow down the hilarity of it all, to think about the 
splitting headache that will surely follow.” 


—President P. P. Butler 


First National Bank in Houston 





which met the rising credit demands. 
However— 

“T find it difficult to follow the 
thinking of some bankers and others 
who still believe that the Federal 
Reserve ought to continue to support 
the prices of Governments at par,” 
President Butler added. 


“If every holder of Government 
bonds could take them to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank and be assured 
they would get par or better for 
them, then that makes the entire 
Government debt a demand obliga- 
tion. Furthermore, when the Fed- 
eral Reserve absorbs these bonds 
by purchase, this creates addition- 
al reserves in the hands of the pri- 
vate banking system” in a cycle to 
additional inflation. 

“Since ours is primarily a credit 
rather than a cash economy, one of 
the most potent ways to curb infla- 
tion is to diminish the flow of 
credit,’ Mr. Butler said, “and here 
is where our Federal Reserve should 
have come into play immediately.” 
But “it ran afoul of the executive 
branch in the personage of the sec- 
retary of the treasury who also had 
an idea he was responsible for 
monetary management, or at least 
apparently had ambitions in that 
direction.” 


Won’t Permit Runaway Decline 


At last an accord was reached, the 
System discontinued par support 
and “undertook only to maintain 
orderly conditions in the Govern- 
ment securities market.” So central 
bank credit was less freely available 
to the banking system, and sales of 
Government securities, in the mar- 
ket and at prices determined by the 
market, added no new bank re- 
serves. “To me this is as it should 
be,” he added. “The System has 


never completely withdrawn its sup- 
port from the market and in my 
judgment will never permit a run- 
away decline in Government bond 
prices.” Other instances of coopera- 
tion of the Treasury and the Federal 
Reserve this year were cited, with 
the hope that the Federal will be 
“entirely independent to do what it 
thinks right and proper at the time.” 


Cause “Conglomerated Mess’ 


Calling price and wage controls 
“a conglomerated mess,” Mr. Butler 
explained: “First we relax wages 
to correct some alleged inequities 
and then we have to relax prices be- 
cause of the increased cost resulting 
in part from increased wages, and 
then labor has to have more because 
of the increased cost of living, and so 
on and’‘on.” 

But a primary concern, he again 
emphasized, is “the loss of con- 
fidence” in the purchasing power of 
the dollar. “For the first time in 
many years we are seeing signs of 
a flight from the dollar—into real 
goods, equities, land, other so-called 
economic hedges, and a growing 
flight into foreign investments. An- 
other symptom of the disease is the 
desire of many individuals and busi- 
nesses to borrow as much as they 
can.” 

As for the defense program, “any 
one who wants to take the time to 
study the breakdown of that all- 
inclusive item of Defense will find 
hidden therein some very sinister 
items of socialistic reform, rather 
repugnant to those of us who still 
believe in the old idea of the impor- 
tance and independence of the indi- 
vidual. 


“Some day we may get some peo- 
ple in Washington who will bring 
about a change in this whole pat- 
tern.” 
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Small Business Needs a Friend 


And Sales and Credit Management Can Help Him in Three Ways 


where in the midst of the tumult, 

shouting and grumbling of this 
mighty American economy,” needs 
help, and it’s up to credit manage- 
ment and sales management to pro- 
vide it, says B. Y. Cooper, credit 
manager of the Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Company, Atlanta. 

If the small businessman—and al- 
most 1,300 new enterprises are or- 
ganized every day in the year—‘“is 
worth the spending of millions by 
the federal government,” Mr. Cooper 
emphasizes, “then he is worth more 
than just a casual nod from us, who 
depend upon him for the continuity 
of our individual companies.” 

The small businessman requires 
assistance for three reasons: 


(1) “To help him meet the ter- 
rific tax burden; 


(2) “To meet the increasingly 
severe competition, and 


(3) “To repel the very real 
threat and fear of further infla- 
tion.” 

With the federal tax for each per- 
son in the United States now $472, 
or 120 times that of 1900, “the take- 
home pay of the average working 
man and woman will be consider- 
ably less than previously.” To the 
small business this translates into 
a considerably aggravated collection 
problem, one which “in instances 
where there is inadequate capital 
could spell financial disaster.” And 
“the pinch extends to the profits of 
business, including proprietorships, 
partnerships and corporations.” 


T= SMALL businessman, “some- 


Fewer Lines to Sell, Less Business 

“You can’t do business from an 
empty wagon.” When greatly in- 
creased military production makes 
larger inroads on available supplies, 
to the point of forcing civilian output 
below level, curtailed selectivity will 
limit variety of lines and reduce 
sales possibilities, the credit execu- 
tive warns. “It is difficult to be com- 
petitive when your merchandise 
shelves are thin.” Furthermore, “pri- 
vate enterprise cannot long endure 
where the outgo exceeds the in- 
come.” 

When the elevator system of busi- 
ness goes awry with a false economy 
as the starter, and soaring costs pass 
the plunging dollar (“It has lost two- 
thirds of its value since 1900”), the 


—— 


“The duties and requirements of credit management have 


undergone titanic changes. 


“Though he must be like Cerberus, the three-headed dog 
who guarded the entrance to Hades in the lower world of my- 
thology, the horizons of the credit manager are broader and 
deeper. He must be ever alert and aware of his responsibility, 
‘Guarding the Nation’s Profits,’ but he has still another respon- 
sibility and that is to assist in maintaining complete solvency 
and profitable operations of the small businessmen who pur- 


chase his wares or services. 


“If you fail to watch the boiling pot of small business it will 
either blow up or turn stone cold.” 


—B. Y. COOPER 





significance to the businessman is 
that the wholesale purchasing power 
of his dollar is heading for the base- 
ment—and “he requires twice as 
much capital today to do the same 
amount of business he was doing 12 
years ago.” 


“Tf we are to maintain our bal- 
ance of economy, then we cannot 
afford to let the candle of the small 
businessman burn out.” 


Mr. Cooper, when he addressed 
the Georgia Credit Clinic, recited 


“The general concept of 
a salesman’s duties has un- 
dergone a dramatic change 
in the last 15 or 20 years. 

“The successful salesman 
or sales manager must now 
be expected to do a bal- 
anced job. A_ successful 
salesman no longer simply 
knocks on front doors and 
flips out an order book. He 
is a business counselor.” 


economists’ figures that from the 
estimated $346 billions gross na- 
tional product for 1952, military 
and other Government expenditures 
would skim off $86 billions and pri- 
vate capital investment $55 billions, 
and payrolls and other private in- 
come, after taxes, would take $31 
billions more than the $205 billions 
available in product for civilian 
consumption. 

“Deducting the expected $23 bil- 
lions in savings leaves $8 unac- 
counted for—the ‘inflationary gap,’ 
the amount available for purchases 
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in excess of available goods and 
services.” This “will enter the mar- 
ket to bid for merchandise and 
services on a highly competitive 
basis and, it is estimated, will raise 
the cost of living another 5 per cent 
this year. So the inflationary spiral 
continues upward and upward.” 

In not one of the four previous 
major price inflations following war, 
or the result of it, “was inflation 
halted until we ran smack into a de- 
flation—or a depression,” he added. 


How the Salesman Can Help 

Small business, in the middle, can 
be helped by sales management, Mr. 
Cooper points out, in four directions. 
The salesman must 

(1) Analyze buying needs of the 
customer, by at least a working 
knowledge of inventory control, 
stock levels, merchandise turnover; 

(2) Be a fair merchandiser, 
helping the harassed businessman 
to see when special promotion be- 
comes necessary and prepare it; 

(3) Be able to discuss various 
advertising media intelligently; 
and 

(4) Know how to show his cus- 
tomer how to sell, for PLUS-sell- 
ing and the association of ideas are 
paramount in all sales contacts.” 

The credit department, “no longer 
the ‘sales resistance department’ but 
a very decisive factor in the constant 
upbuilding of sound sales volume,” 
has a wide road of opportunity to be 
the small businessman’s best friend. 
The credit manager, says Mr. Cooper, 
“should personally go out in the field 
and help those dealers or customers 
who are running into problems of 
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internal management that are appar- 
ently beyond the scope of their abil- 
ity to handle,” with these objectives: 


(1 ) “Many, many instances could 

be recounted where, by plac- 
ing credit and collection procedure 
on the proper basis, slow pay and 
ill-managed wholesale accounts have 
been converted to a discount basis, 
with resulting larger volume of 
purchases.” 


(2) Often “a program must be 

set up for the forecast of 
sales, expense and profit control. 
Experience has found that a dealer 


' may be losing money because his 


expenses are out of proportion to 
sales; inventory topheavy to sales; 
improper gross profit; frozen ac- 
counts receivable; and inadequate 
financing facilities.” 


(3) The credit manager should 

help the small businessman 
in the preparation of an operating 
statement and balance sheet. “It is 
amazing how frequently the busi- 
nessman has no provision for de- 
termining whether he is making or 
losing money,” and “he has even 
less knowledge of the fundamental 
necessities of those two business 
barometers.” 


(4) Counsel him on his banking 

and other financial connec- 
tions. “In many cases he does not 
have the faintest idea what informa- 
tion should be gathered for presen- 
tation to his banker, nor does he 
know what he needs in additional 
resources to help him to adequate 
capital to make money.” 

No one is better fitted to help the 
businessman gather this information 
than the credit man. 


Miracle of Distribution Also 


Marketing costs have dropped “at 
approximately the same rate as have 
production costs,” writes P. D. Con- 
verse, professor of marketing, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, in the University’s 
Current Economic Comment, an- 
swering those who say the high cost 
of living is due to marketing inef- 
ficiencies. “Many labor-saving de- 
vices and methods are used in re- 
ducing the number of man-hours 
required to sell a given volume of 
goods.” 

Professor Converse points out that 
“the amount of money spent on mar- 
keting research has been only a 
small fraction of that spent on tech- 
nical research. Yet it sems to be 
producing excellent results. 

“We have been told that we have 
had a miracle of production. If so, 
we have an equally startling miracle 
of distribution.” 


® Mit ee 


OFFICERS of the Nashville (Tenn.) Association of Credit Men: (1 to r) James J. 


McCormick, secretary of the association; C. B. Thomson, T. L. Herbert & Sons, first 
vice president; T. Douglas Oxford, General Shoe Corp., president; and §, C. Hieronymus, 


Third National Bank, second vice president. 


Prudent Trimming to Match 
Taxes Is Urged by Martin 
Denouncing deficit spending, Wil- 
liam McC. Martin, Jr., chairman of 
the board of governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, told the Bank- 
ers Club of Chicago that taxes should 
be accompanied by “prudent trim- 
ming” of Government expenditures. 


“One of the most encouraging 
aspects in the long run economic 
prospects for the nation,” Mr. Martin 
said, is “the stability characteristic 
the last 12 months in the face of 
continuing international tension, ex- 
panded defense spending and sub- 
stantial adjustments in the output 
of civilian goods.” 


Calls Right to Strike Periled 

Calling “labor monopoly as inimi- 
cal to free enterprise as any other 
kind of monopoly,” the Guaranty 
Survey (Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York) warns that unions 
may be risking the right to strike be- 
cause of the “socially intolerable” 
impact of a strike on the national 
economy under industry-wide or- 
ganizing and bargaining. 


Makers of Aviation Engines 
Plead for ‘Maneuvering Room’ 
AND SPEAKING of free enterprise 
versus planned economy — many 
words have been called up but all 
too few have been well-chosen— 
airframe and aviation engine makers 
accuse the Governmental buying 
agencies of heading them toward 
bankruptcy and nationalization by 
refusing to let free enterprise rule 
and to encourage incentives for effi- 
ciency and cost reduction in buying 
bombers and fighters. Instead, Wash- 
ington is denying them “maneuver- 
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ing room” for advancing engineering 
techniques. 

In a series of confidential inter- 
views with the Chicago Tribune, 
the manufacturers declare that if 
socialization is to be avoided there 


_ must be changes in industry profit 


control in renegotiation and cost 
determination, and more liberal 
taxation rulings. 





DETROIT’S LEADING 
COMMERCIAL HOTEL 





Stay at the newest, most centrally located 
hotel in the Motor City. Completely fire- 
proof. 750 outside rooms with bath. Smart 
new furnishings. Lowest comparable rates. 
Ample parking space—a find for the cost- 
conscious traveler! Dining Rooms Air Con- 
ditioned. 


The NEW Hotel 


etroiter 


AN Arla eet CCT Ce 


Convention and Touring Groups Invited 
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Legal Rulings and Opinions 





Check Raised, Bank Not Liable 


The supreme court of Florida 
found in favor of the bank in the 
case of a check raising, involving 
division of authority as to absolute 
liability on a check. A clothier’s ac- 
countant, authorized to write checks 
leaving only the signature to be 
filled, wrote the amount sufficiently 
far to the right so that, after the 
check was signed, he prefixed word- 
ing that lifted the amount from 
$10.10 to $2110.10. 

Said the supreme court: the 
plaintiff depositors originally made 
it possible for the employee to raise 
the check, and nothing in the cir- 
cumstances could have alerted the 
bank to the employee’s action. “It is 
too great a burden to place upon a 
bank the duty to discover that a 
check has been raised, when the 
check has no indicia of such facts on 
its face and there are no suspicious 
circumstances surrounding its pres- 
entation to the bank for payment,” 
the court said. “Such determination 
does not square with our concept 
of simple justice and is not con- 
sonant with common sense and fair 
dealing.” 


Holding Wife’s Money in Trust 


A Pennsylvania judge held that 
a wife’s money in a bank account 
in her husband’s name really be- 
longed to her, and the state supreme 
court affirmed. 

At marriage the wife, 19 years old, 
received $5,000 from her parents. 
When she and her husband sought 
to deposit it in a joint savings ac- 
count, the wife’s age prevented the 
move. Still prior to the marriage the 
husband induced her to place the 
money in an account in his name in 
another bank, on his promise that 
at her majority he would transfer 
the account to joint names. After 
she became 21 he refused, claiming 
the money was his as a dowry. The 
judge decided the husband was 
holding the money in trust for her 
and therefore he should pay her 
interest from the date of his refusal. 


Prima Facie General Deposit 


A deposit of domestic money in a 
bank is prima facie a general de- 
posit and all deposits are general 
unless expressly made specific or 
special, the court of civil appeals of 
Texas ruled in the case of a dealer. 

Said the court: “Where depositor 


and bank agree, when a deposit is 
made, that the deposited money is 
to be used solely for a specific pur- 
pose, the bank must honor checks 
drawn on such account for pur- 
poses for which it was created so 
long as funds deposited permit. 

“But here the evidence sustained 
a finding that it was a general ac- 
count and not a special account de- 
spite its designation by the bank as 
special account, and the bank was 
not liable for refusal to pay a check 
drawn by the depositor upon such 
an account.” 

When the bank had refused pay- 
ment on a $2,625 check on the 
ground of insufficient funds, the 
drawee had sued the bank. The 
ground was that where the deposi- 
tor and bank agree that deposited 
money is to be used solely for a 
specific purpose the relationship cre- 
ated is not that of creditor and 
debtor but that of principal and 
agent, and title remains in the de- 
positor. The court said “No.” 


Auto Title Certificate Rulings 


An auto title certificate in itself 
does not establish ownership but is 
only a means of helping a state en- 
force its motor vehicle regulations, 
the Oklahoma supreme court held in 
City National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany vs. Finch. The court added 
that the plaintiff, in relying upon the 
certificate of title and not having a 
sufficient and independent investiga- 
tion of ownership and possession of 
the auto, lacked priority over the 
defendant. 

In the case of Howard National 
Bank and Trust Company vs. Jones, 
involving a registration certificate 
mailed by an auto dealer to the Ver- 
mont Vehicle Department and the 
purchaser’s obtaining of a certificate 
of title in Missouri based upon the 


statement the dealer had given the 
buyer, the Missouri supreme court 
held that estoppel was not a good 
defense and the defendant was not 
entitled to rely upon the certificate 
of title. The court noted that the 
Missouri certificate of title stated on 
its face that it showed only such 
liens as were reported by the appli- 
eant for title and contained a warn- 
ing that the Motor Vehicle Office 
was not an office for the recording 
of liens, so other liens might exist. 

In Universal C.LT. Credit Cor- 
poration vs. Griffith Motor Vehicle 
Company, the Missouri court of ap- 
peals emphasized that the statute 
required that the signature on a 
certificate of title must be acknowl- 
edged. The court held for the de- 
fendant, stating that since the sig- 
nature of the individual who had 
indorsed the assignment on the cer- 
tificate was unacknowledged, the 
dealer did not have legal title to the 
auto at the time he executed the 
mortgage and therefore did not have 
a mortgagable interest. 


Liable for Volunteer Aid’s Act 


The Presbytery of San Francisco 
was held liable in a $41,500 judgment 
when a boy, riding the fender of an 
auto being driven by a volunteer 
worker of a Bible school to a base- 
ball game of the school, was injured 
in an accident. The lad lost a foot 
when another auto crashed inio the 
car. 

When suits were instituted against 
the driver of the boy’s car, the min- 
ister of the San Mateo Presbyterian 
Church and the Presbytery, a San 
Francisco jury rendered a _ verdict 
against all the defendants. The ver- 
dict was set aside, and two hearings 
in the district court of appeals made 
no change, but a _ reversal was 
handed down by the state supreme 
court. 

The Presbytery, believing it was 
not liable for the actions of volun- 
teer workers, carried no public lia- 
bility insurance for this type of case 
but the money had to be raised. 





Baker’s Dozen of Aids for Dealers 


(1) Detection of unfaithful per- 
sonnel, 

(2) Assistance with tax problems. 

(3) Reviewal of insurance _pol- 
icies. 

(4) Program for purchase in 
partnership dissolution. 

(5) Utilization of bank credit. 

(6) Cooperation via sales depart- 
ment, 

(7) Purchase of equipment. 


(8) Payroll study for control and 
records, 
(9) Merchandising and advertis- 
ing campaigns. 
(10) Appraisal of financial per- 
formance. 
(11) Comparisons of balance sheet 
items. 
(12) Counsel in handling delin- 
quent accounts, 
(13) Budget and _ administrative 
changes. 


— 
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O. E. KEIRAN 


Cc. A. DOUGHERTY 


O. E. Kerran, now credit manager 
of the Louisville Varnish Company, 
received his training under J. A. 
Fueglein who recently retired from 
the post. With the company 25 
years, serving in various capacities 
including sales and credits, Mr. 
Keiran also attended the credit 
classes conducted by the Louisville 
Credit Men’s Association at the Uni- 
versity of Louisville. Mr. Keiran, 
a native of Louisville, served in 
Europe in World War II. The 
Louisville Varnish Company is one 
of the charter members of the asso- 
ciation and has actively supported it 
since 1897. 


Grmpert H. HorrMan, now con- 
troller of the “Automatic” Sprinkler 
Corporation of America, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, was executive vice pres- 
ident of the Bill Jack Scientific In- 
strument Company, Solana Beach, 
Calif., after five years as controller 
of Jack and Heintz, Inc., Cleveland. 


Lewis C. ZIMMERMANN, who adds 
the duties of assistant treasurer to 
the secretaryship, has been with 
“Automatic” Sprinkler 23 years. 


H. E. TEUBNER succeeds Tom Mur- 
dock as credit manager. 


JAMES H. GALLETLY, JR., has been 
elected treasurer of the Chas. T. 
Wilson Company, Inc., New York 
City, succeeding George F. Wing, 
deceased. 


(ran tne A RR RAEN RARE RE 


CREDIT AND OFFICE MANAGER 


Old established apparel manufacturer 
rated AAA1 has unusual opportunity for 
young executive age 28-37 to go places. 
Must have several years’ experience in 
credits and collections, also be able to 
manage office. Starting salary $4200-$5000 
depending on qualifications. Reply Box 
377 CFM, Credit and Financial Manage- 
ment, 
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UP THE EXECUTIVE LADDER 


CHARLES A. DOUGHERTY, as treas- 
urer of Walker Brothers, Consho- 
hocken, Pa., has supervision over all 
accounting, credit and financial man- 
agement problems. A graduate of 
the Wharton School of Accounts & 
Finance, University of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Dougherty went into the employ 
of the Elliott-Lewis Electrical Com- 
pany, Inc., Philadelphia, as account- 
ant and advanced to secretary. He 
became associated with Walker 
Brothers in 1936 as accountant and 
two years later became assistant 
treasurer. He is past vice president 
of the Philadelphia chapter of the 
National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants. 


Three changes in the executive 
family of the Anchor Sanitary Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, affect the follow- 
ing: 

William Haney, secretary, adds 
the duties of assistant treasurer; 
Jack Hayes has been named credit 
manager, and John Foster is now 
assistant credit manager. 





You can always tell a 
well-informed man; _ his 
views are the same as yours. 

—Torrotarian 





James R. Duncan, formerly of 
Chicago, has been appointed con- 
troller of Park & Tilford Distillers 
Corporation, New York City, ac- 
cording to Henry C. Bernard, vice 
president and treasurer. Prior to 
joining the distilling organization, 
Mr. Duncan was assistant treasurer 
of Chicopee Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, a subsidiary of Johnson & 
Johnson. 


E. A. Stevens, director of pur- 
chases of B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio, has been named treas- 
urer. 


M. L. JouNson, district credit 
manager, The National Supply Com- 
pany, Houston, has been promoted 
to divisional credit manager of the 
Gulf Coast Division, succeeding 
Arthur L. Wallace, resigned. Mr. 
Johnson joined National in 1946 and 
has served as field credit represen- 
tative at Houston and San Antonio. 
He was formerly with the Cardwell 
Manufacturing Company, Wichita, 
Kan. 





Changes in credit personnel of the 
Shell Oil Company include: Joun P. 
McKeon, assistant general credit 
manager, New York, to the staff of 
the manager of the Shell Provident 
Fund and Pension Trust; E. W. Tay- 
Lor, from division credit manager at 
Boston to the post vacated by Mr. 
McKeon; I. A. KEetuer, from division 
credit manager at Detroit to the 
Boston division credit manager; and 
H. W. Duapate, from assistant di- 
vision credit manager at Atlanta to 
Mr. Keller’s previous post, Detroit. 


Textile Banking Company, Inc., 
New York City, announce the elec- 
tions of R. G. Woopsury, vice presi- 
dent, to vice chairman of the board; 
W. Roy HENNIE, assistant secretary, 
to assistant vice president; GEORGE 
E. AMBROSE, assistant vice president, 
to vice president; and James D. 
Lorican to assistant vice president. 
Mr. Woodbury is president of the 
New York Credit and Financial 
Management Association. 


Mrs. LINNEA Srtusss, formerly 
credit manager, Great Lakes Paint 
and Varnish Company, Inc., Chicago, 
has been named treasurer. 


Stacy L. ANGLE, treasurer, Minne- 
apolis-Moline Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., has added the title of 
executive vice president. 


GILBERT J. TIMONE, named general 
credit manager of the American Oil 
Company, New York, succeeds J. H. 
Kosmoski, retired. Mr. Timone is a 
member of the New York Credit and 
Financial Management Association 
and of the American Petroleum 
Credit Association. 

JOHN L. FatTJo, Jr., who takes the 
position vacated by Mr. Timone’s 
advancement, that of wholesale 
credit manager, was for six years 
credit manager for the Newark, 
Metropolitan New York and Albany 


divisions. (Turn to next page) 





G. J. TIMONE J. L. FATJO, JR. 
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UP THE EXECUTIVE LADDER 








Harry C. JAcKSON, credit man- 
ager, has been elected assistant 
treasurer of the American Hardware 
Corporation, New Britain, Conn. 
Mr. Jackson joined American in 1910 
and has served in various capacities 
in the accounting, claim and credit 
departments. He is past president 
of the Hartford Association of Credit 
Men, the Connecticut Association of 
Credit Men, and past director of the 
N.A.C.M. 


Paut S. Mrirasiro, formerly con- 
troller of Control Instrument Com- 
pany, Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y., has been 
named assistant to the controller of 
Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich. E. Reap PIerce, 
who has been manager of the Bur- 
roughs internal audit department in 
Detroit, succeeds Mr. Mirabito as 
acting controller of Control Instru- 
ment (Burroughs subsidiary). 


Diamond Match Company an- 
nounced the election of Perry S. 
Woopsury as treasurer. He was 
formerly vice president and treas- 
urer of Magill-Weinsheimer Com- 
pany, Chicago. Mr. Woodbury’s 
election followed a decision of Dia- 
mond Match to split the combined 
office of secretary and treasurer into 
two positions. Warp W. De Groot, 
who held both positions, will con- 
tinue as secretary. 


FREDERICK W. Ron, controller of 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West 
Orange, N. J., was appointed treas- 
urer. However, he will continue to 
function as controller in addition to 
his new duties. He succeeds How- 
ARD H. Eckert, vice president and di- 
rector, who had expressed his desire 
to retire after completing 47 years 
of service. Mr. Eckert had been 
company treasurer since 1937. Mr. 
Roh is vice president and director 
of the Llewellyn Edison Savings & 
Loan Association, and controller of 
the American Cancer Society, New 
Jersey Chapter. 


Ricuarp S. BENNER has been ad- 
vanced from assistant treasurer to 
treasurer of the Chemical Paper 
Manufacturing Company, Holyoke, 
Mass. 


JOSEPH R. Hartz, former executive 
vice president and cashier of the 
Farmers State Bank, Manawa, Wis., 
has been named executive vice pres- 
ident of the First National Bank, 
Stevens Point, Wis. Mr. Hartz had 


served two years with the Wisconsin 
banking department as deputy com- 
missioner of banking. In 1933, when 
F.D.I.C. was instituted, he was ap- 
pointed a bank examiner for Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan and Indiana. In 1937 
he was transferred to Washington, 
D. C., as special agent for F.D.I.C. 
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Wititram L. McDonatp, formerly 
assistant cashier, National Bank of 
Tulsa, in Oklahoma, has been ad- 
vanced to assistant vice president. He 
is in charge of the credit department 
and will continue as its administra- 
tive head. 


DaNnIEL G. SCHUMAN, advanced to 
assistant treasurer of the Strom- 
berg-Carlson Company of Rochester, 
N.Y., formerly was employed by 
Price Waterhouse and Company, 
New York City, as a manager in the 


“THAT’S WHERE MY MONEY 
GOES”; FAMILIAR REFRAIN 


Howard Bentz of the Hub- 
inger Company at Keokuk to 
Don Neiman, secretary-man- 
ager of the Central Iowa Unit, 
N.A.C.M., in excerpt from the 
Credo of the St. Joseph Valley 
Chapter at South Bend, Ind.: 

“After a friendly poker 
game, the group has the same 
amount of money it started 
with; in a gambling house, 
eventually the house bas it all. 
Nationally, sometimes business 
will have most of the money, 
sometimes labor, but it’s always 
here; if we keep giving it to 
foreign countries, eventually 
capital and labor and every- 
body else in this country is go- 
ing to have a lot less to go on.” 

Here endeth this lesson. And 
there’s the rub: that’s where it 
always ends under the current 
thinking at the top. 
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systems department. In the Strom- 
berg-Carlson organization he has 
charge of the methods and pro- 
cedures department, applying the 
reorganization system he has been 
working out the last three years. 


BERNHART HAUGEN, vice president 
and treasurer of the Oliver Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, IIl., was elected a di- 
rector. Mr. Haugen has been asso- 
ciated with Oliver since 1929. From 
assistant controller he became con- 
troller in 1931 and was elected treas- 
urer ten years later. 


At the regular meeting of the 
board of The Parker Pen Company, 
Janesville, Wis., KENNETH PARKER 
assumed the office of chairman. 
Bruce M. Jerrris, formerly vice- 
president-treasurer, was elected 
president. DANIEL PARKER advanced 
from secretary to executive vice 
president; G. Eart Best from assist- 
ant treasurer to secretary-treasurer, 
and Maurice L. WErIrIcK was named 
assistant treasurer. Other officers 
are: James N. Black, Willis Rabbe, 


and Norman Byford, vice presidents; 


and Helen A. Morrissey, assistant 


secretary. 


H. B. Sratr, vice president, Illinois 
Bell Telephone Company, Chicago, 
has added the duties of treasurer and 
has charge of finance and revenue 
requirements. He succeeds Leo L. 
Winter, retired. 


JACKSON R. HoLpEN has been ap- 
pointed treasurer and controller of 
the Package Machinery Company, 
East Long Meadow, Mass. Mr. Hol- 
den was formerly with the Amer- 
ican Bosch Corporation, Springfield, 
Mass. 


Directors of D. A. Stuart Oil Com- 
pany, Ltd., of Chicago, have elected 
L. B. Perkins vice president and 
treasurer. He also was appointed 
general manager. 


Ernest E. Uxtsrey has been ap- 
pointed business administrator, in 
charge of finance, accounting, taxes 
and labor relations, at the American 
Pipe and Construction Company, 
Portland, Ore. He was with Beall 
Pipe and Tank Corporation, Port- 
land, as secretary and treasurer. 


G. H. Hace is now controller ot 
Continental Oil Company, with 
headquarters in Houston, Texas. 
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Hodernizing for Office Efficiency 


introducing new office equipment and systems to effect economies in 
labor and costs, as well as to speed production of essential office work 


Visible Magnetized Card File 


A new visiblé card file, operating 
on a magnetic principle and called 
“Magne-Dex,” is being manufac- 
tured by Business Efficiency Aids, 
7916 Lincoln Ave., Skokie, Ill. It is 
said to eliminate fingering and 
searching for cards, since there is an 
automatic magnetic fanning of cards 
when the index divider card, de- 
signed to control card action, is 
moved. When the divider card is 
moved, individual cards are mag- 
netized to repel each other, by a 
permanent magnet built into tray or 





drawer, causing a fanning out action. 
The file is compact as a conventional 
vertical card file and is available in 
all card sizes from 6” x 4” up to 
10” x 10”. It can be had in instal- 
lations from 500 to 10,000 card units 
in tub desk, record desk or tray 
styles. “Magne-Dex” is permanently 
magnetized, and cards may be used 
in typewriter or other office ma- 
chines without affecting their mag- 
netic reaction. 


It Seals without Moisture 
Speedi-Seal envelopes, a product 
of Curtis 1000, Inc., Capitol Ave. and 
Flower St., Hartford, Conn., are 
instant-sealing without moisture. 
Previously proven. effective for 
packaging and payroll use, Speedi- 
Seal has now been adapted to reg- 
ular commercial envelopes, window 
envelopes and catalog envelopes in 
a wide variety of standard sizes and 
styles and, on some special items, in 
either open end or open side con- 
struction. There is no difficulty 
sealing over a bulky or uneven sur- 
face, or in moistening the flap 
properly and then pressing it down. 
All that is necessary is to press the 
two gum strips together and the 
envelope is sealed. The Curtisee 


ist i £meRe 


Mailer with Speedi-Seal is a com- 
bination outgoing envelope, notice 
form and return envelope which is 
delivered folded and sealed so that 
all the collection department has to 
do is the addressing. The manu- 
facturers will be glad to send you 
details and prices. 


Makes Dry Photo-Copies 


A new machine called ‘“Exact- 
Stat” has been put on the market by 
General Photo Products Company, 
General Photo Bldg., Chatham, N.J. 
Without developing, washing, fixing, 
drying or chemical, the device will 
make duplicate, error-free copies of 
anything typed, written, printed or 
drawn. This includes bills, deeds, 





letters, ads, blueprints, specification 
sheets, shipping records, etc. All 
that is necessary is to expose a sheet 
of sensitized paper with the original, 
then combine exposed sheet with 
second sheet of “Exact-Stat” paper 
and insert the two sheets into the 
machine. Turn knobs slowly for 10 
seconds, and the sheets will emerge 
from the other end. After approxi- 
mately 15 seconds, peel apart the 
two sheets, and a dry photo copy is 


‘When writing to the makers of 
these products please mention 


that you read about them in 
CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT. 








completed. Two-sided copies also 
can be made. The machine is avail- 
able in three portable sizes, 842”, 11” 
and 17” and can be equipped with 
motor for automatic operation if de- 
sired. 


Aluminum Fold-A-Way Table 


The Fold-A-Way table of heavy- 
gauge aluminum, reinforced with 
steel at strategic points, is said by 
the manufacturers, All-Aluminum 
Products, 1917 W. Oxford St., Phila- 
delphia 21, to be invaluable wher- 
ever space is- limited or temporary 
table area is required. Engineered 





for compactness, easy storage and 
modern appearance, it folds to fit in 
a car, and can be used in offices, 
workshops, stores and home. The 
table stands 30” high when opened, 
with a 24” by 60” top. Closed for 
storage it measures 24” by 30” by 
2144”, and has a leather handle for 
easy carrying. While it weighs only 
19 pounds, it is said to support 800 
pounds. A Super Size Fold-A-Way 
also is available, measures 30” by 
72” by 30” when open. The manu- 
facturers will send prices and other 
details. 


Here’s Double-Duty Machine 


Actually two machines in one, the 
newly developed Dictex Dictating 
and Transcribing machine is said by 
its manufacturer, Dictex Corpora- 
tion, 221 North La Salle St., Chicago, 
Ill., to end the need for separate 
units. Utilizing the magnetic re- 
cording principle, fidelity is achieved 
by means of a pliable recording belt, 
which may be reused hundreds of 
times without reprocessing. As a 
new letter is recorded, old informa- 
tion automatically is erased. Each 
belt holds a 10-minute unit of dicta- 
tion. The recording belts also may 
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be slipped into an envelope and 
mailed, an important feature for 
traveling executives. The machine 
weighs only 11 pounds, and meas- 
ures 6” x 10”, less than a standard 
letterhead. For dictation the switch 
is flipped to DICTATE and a hand 
microphone is used. For transcrip- 
tion, the secretary places the record- 
ing belt on her Dictex and turns the 
switch to TRANSCRIBE, using an 
earset and automatic back spacer 
foot control. The instrument is said 
to be extremely versatile, especially 
for use in smaller offices. 


Desk Model Folding Machine 


An electric office folding machine, 
little larger than a typewriter, has 
been introduced by Pitney Bowes, 
Inc., Stamford, Conn. Designated as 
a “desk-model folding machine,” it 
is designed to eliminate the drudgery 
and cost of hand-folding of paper 
forms in even the smallest business 
office. Up to 5,000 sheets an hour 
can be folded with precision, and the 
machine can be operated by any 
office worker. It can be “set up” in 
about one minute for any folding job 
by means of a simple measuring rule 
and two indicator knobs. It feeds 
and stacks from the same end, al- 
lowing the operator to remain in one 
position. The machine can perform 
two parallel folds in one operation 
and make any of eight basic types of 
folds, handling a wide variety of 


IDEA AWARDS AGAIN 
PAY OFF FOR DITTO 


How successfully Ditto, 
Inc., Chicago manufacturer 
of duplicating machines, 
applies the Suggestion Idea 
award to its operations is 
evidenced in an announce- 
ment by T. W. Robinson, 
Jr., chairman of the board, 
that a machine operator, 
Edmund _  Jackowski, has 
been awarded $1,500 for a 
suggestion that in one year 
of use cut manufacturing 
costs by almost $15,000. 

The award is the highest 
given an employee of Ditto, 
but it’s not new to Mr. 
Jackowski. In four years 
the company has paid him 
$2,140 for suggestions. 





paper sizes and weights. It is 12” 
wide, 742” high and 221%” long, in- 
cluding detachable stacker. Since it 
weighs only 2334 pounds, it is port- 
able and can be stored when not in 
use. This is the new “Model FH.” 
The manufacturers will send further 
details on request. 


Folding Tablet Arm Chair 


Now persons taking notes can be 
comfortably seated in a tablet arm 
chair that folds. The equipment is 
offered by Clarin Manufacturing 
Company, 4640 W. Harrison St., 
Chicago. The tablet arm is not an 
attachment but an integral part of 
the chair and folds flat against the 
chair for storage. The flat folded 
depth of the chair is only three- 
inches, enabling quick stacking in a 
minimum of space. It is a strong 
X-type chair, self-leveling and 
welded to insure exceptional strength 
and quietness. It comes with a rein- 
forced seat of 5-ply wood, or with 
leatherette on seat and back, or seat 
alone, and is called excellent for 
periodic or emergency seating com- 
fort at sales conferences, staff meet- 
ings, or office group meetings. 


substitute for profit as an in- 
centive to private enterprise.” 
—Frank M. Porter, president, 

The American Petroleum In- 


“No one yet has devised a 
| 
stitute. | 
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Assures Correct Postage 


The No. 419 Mailing and Parcel 
Post Scale, put on the market by the 
Toledo Scale Company, Toledo 1, 
Ohio, is a rapid, accurately comput- 
ing fan scale that is excellent for 
office use. Fully automatic, it in- 
dicates weight and computes postage 
instantly, eliminating human errors 
resulting from mental calculations, 
For domestic weighing, the Toledo 
can be equipped with either 3-pound 
or 5-pound charts. Both charts have 
%-ounce graduations, compute air, 
first, second and third class mail, 
surface and air parcel post. It re- 
quires only a minimum table space 
of 1734” by 8”, and if one desires to 
raise the scale, there is a choice of 
stand plates with 3, 6, or 9 inch legs, 
or a stand plate with wall bracket. 
As an additional service, a wall size 
parcel post zone map and ruler are 
supplied with each scale. 
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KEEPING INFORMED 


ABC’s or CMP—A simple outline of 

principles and operating proce- 
dures of the Controlled Materials 
Plan, designed to alert those who 
may have to carry on activities in 
accordance with its regulations. Na- 
tional Production Authority, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


PostAGE EcoNomMiIEs, MAILinc METH- 

opS AND ENVELOPE Facts—Enve- 
lope Institute of America, 176 W. 
Adams St., Chicago. Indexed to in- 
form businessmen and mailing room 
personnel quickly on each problem 
encountered. 52 pages of facts and 
figures and diagrams, checked by 
national postal authorities in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Covers first, third and 
fourth class and foreign and domes- 
tic mail. Tells what type envelopes to 
use for specific purposes. Eight pages 
show mailing methods tested by 
leading U. S. business organizations. 


THE FEDERAL BupGeT IN Brier—This 
booklet summarizes how the Gov- 
ernment will get the money to oper- 
ate during the fiscal year, July 1, 
1952 through June 30, 1953, also 
where the money will go. Percentage 
charts show what will be used for 
education, labor, housing, finance, 
armed forces, veterans, etc. 44 pp. 
Price 20c. Write Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 


TimInc RETIREMENT—A bibliography 

of material on how to prepare for 
old age. Listed are articles on pen- 
sion plans and policies, employment 
of older workers, and adjustment 
from an active life to one of com- 
parative inactivity. 4 pp. Price 
20c. Write to the Industrial Rela- 
tions Section, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N.J. 


Pensions—Matters for any company 

to consider before setting up a 
pension plan. General descriptions 
of several types of plans with in- 
formation on the cost and tax ad- 
vantages of each. 4 pp. Single copy 
free. Write Kiplinger Washington 
Agency, 1729 H. Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


Informative reports, pam- 
phlets, circulars, etc., which may 
be of interest to you. Please 
write directly to the publisher 
for them. CREDIT AND FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT does not 


have copies available. 


Guides to Improved Executive Operation 


To expedite receiving these 
booklets, please address all in- 
quiries concerning Efficiency 
Tips to CREDIT AND FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT, 33 So. 
~~ St., Room 1538, Chicago 


EFFICIENCY TIPS 


227—Neenah Paper Company offers 
GuIDE TO BETTER INDEXING, a com- 
plete sample file of quality index, as 
well as useful information about tab 
cuts and sizes, ruling and color con- 
trol system. 

Vv 


228—Alfred Allen Watts Company 
has a 14-page booklet entitled Firry 
Ways to Cut Costs AND INCREASE 
OFFICE EFFICIENCY, covering ways to 
use its business forms and devices 
for economy. Included are snap- 
apart forms, withholding statements 
and related tax forms, payroll tax 
computer, blank snap sets and con- 
tinuous forms. Ask for Form 3547 in 
requesting copy. 
Vv 

229—Mills Company’s Catalog No. 
52 demonstrates how office space can 
be more efficiently used by mobi- 
lizing it through the use of flexible 
interiors formed of movable metal 


walls. 
Vv 


230—Fedders Quigan Corporation 
has an interesting 16-page booklet 
covering the company’s room air- 
conditioners for offices, explaining 
the method by which dust, dirt and 
pollen are eliminated and the office 
is kept cleaner and more pleasant. 

Vv 
231—Personnel Materials Company’s 
“A Simple Way to Have an Em- 
ployee Suggestion System” is writ- 
ten for companies which are con- 
sidering installation of such a pro- 
gram without the usual red tape, and 
seek suggestions on how to create 
interest and enthusiasm in such a 
plan. 

Vv 
232—Mason Box Company will send 
you a 20-page illustrated booklet en- 
titled “Mailing Package Ideas,” de- 
signed to help you with your ship- 
ping problems. 

Vv 
233—Listo Pencil Company has just 
issued a booklet, It’s a Great LireE— 
a~series of cartoons showing its 
marking pencils in use, based on the 
premise that this pencil “writes on 
everything.” The eight-page, two 
color booklet will be sent free for 
the asking. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Business EXECUTIVES HANDBOOK — 
Third Edition. Edited by Stanley 
Brown and Lillian Doris. Price $7.50. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, N.Y. 
+ This is a compilation of practical, 
usable business data written with the 
needs of the executive in mind. It is 
packed with hundreds of tested ideas 
that can be put to immediate use in 
increasing profits, reducing operating 
expenses, and helping the efficiency 
of all departments of a business, from 
speeding up collections to running a 
corporate meeting, and from prepar- 
ing a financial statement for a bank 
loan to getting a trade-mark regis- 
tered. Its 1,600 pages and 17 sections 
put it into the category of a “business 
encyclopedia” producing the right 
answers. The section on business 
letters has been reprinted in booklet 
form under the title “Business Let- 
ters and How to Write Them” (75c). 


FPA’s Book or QuvuorTaTIONS. By 
Franklin Pierce Adams. Price 
$5.95. Published by Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co., 153 East 24th St., New 
York 10, N.Y. 


+ Drawing on his 70 years’ study of 
interesting literature and _ people, 
FPA has collected in this new book 
15,000 or more particularly memo- 
rable quotations, some reportedly 
never before placed in collections. 
Quotes range from ancient to mod- 
ern. There is a wide range of authors 
and topics, and a convenient cross- 
index of authors and topics. 


Make Your LETTERS MAKE FRIENDS. 
By James F. Bender. Price $3.50. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 


+ A fresh approach to an old prob- 
lem—how to get the most in goodwill 
out of business correspondence—the 
book treats it as one of the most im- 
portant aspects in any company 
operation. Mr. Bender, long known 
as an authority on pronunciation 
and speech, advises on written com- 
munication with valuable quizzes 
and word lists, examples of good and 
bad letters and wording, and an 
analysis of the mechanics of letter 
writing. 


Books reviewed or mentioned 
in these columns are not avail- 
able from CREDIT AND FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT unless so 
indicated. Please order from 
your book store or direct from 
the publisher. 





LETLERS “TO: THE 2IHTOR 


STATESMANSHIP 

My firm, the John Widdicomb 
Company, and its two affiliated divi- 
sions, the William A. Berkey Furni- 
ture Company and Vander Ley 
Brothers, Inc., have built a reputa- 
tion for quality over many years. We 
like to feel that the reputation ex- 
tends not only to our product but to 
our customer relationships as well. 
At the point of collection of a past 
due account, that takes a bit of do- 
ing at times. 

We sell throughout the United 
States and Canada; our customers 
are furniture stores, department 
stores and interior decorators, with 
a range of size from the smallest to 
the largest, and with a diversity of 
problems as wide as the field. 

Our salesmen have a full-time 
job, we believe, selling our product 
where it will be best promoted and 
displayed—the sale is never really 
complete until the furniture is in the 
customer’s home. In selecting the 
stores to sell, the credit angle can 
be only a part of our salesman’s pre- 
judgment of the customer. His prin- 
cipal aim is to place our furniture 
where it will sell. The salesman’s 
notes and personal comments—news 
and views on his customers, any in- 
formation he has—is passed on to 
me, and is dictated and placed in the 
credit files. No matter how great the 
need for credit information, how- 
ever, we want our salesman to de- 
vote his entire attention to selling, 
and only incidentally to collecting 
either money or financial informa- 
tion. 

That makes the problem of the 
credit manager border at times on 
one of statesmanship, especially 
when most of his contacts are made 
by mail. 

E. C. CORWIN 
Secretary-Treasurer 

John Widdicomb Company 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


LIKES THE “DEBATES” 


“T have always thought that Crepit 
AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT was 
tops, and the new, redesigned version 
is even better than that. We partic- 
ularly like such features as debates 
on credit and collection matters in 
print. Getting together varied com- 
ments—for and against—provides 
excellent material. I also like the 
increased space given to personal- 
ities. It is the only way we out here 
in Hawaii can become acquainted 


with ‘who’s who’ in the credit and 
financial world.” 
CLARENCE R. SHORT 
Credit Manager 
American Factors, Ltd. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


REVITALIZED 


“Just a few words of commenda- 
tion about the way you have re- 
vitalized and freshened CrepIT AND 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT in its recent 
issues. You are doing a splendid job 
in presenting necessary information 
to credit management in an interest- 
ing manner.” 

Les. FisHpeck, Credit Manager 
Coast Packing Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


When nothing seems to help 
I go and look at a stonecutter 
hammering away at his rock, 
perhaps 100 times without so 
much as a crack showing in it. 
Yet at the 101st blow it will 
split in two and I know that it 
was not that blow that did it, 
but all that had gone before. 


—Jacob A. Riis 


LIKE A FRESH BREEZE 


“The new revived CREDIT AND 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT is something 
I have been waiting to see for a great 
many years. It is like a fresh breeze 
in the springtime after a long and 
severe winter.” 

Harotp KASE 
Taylor Instrument Companies 
Rochester, N.Y. 


FAVORS NEW POLICY 


“My compliments on the new look 
of CrEDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGE- 
MENT. Your new policy of em- 
phasis on management, more concise 
articles, greater variation of topics, 
is a distinct improvement. I read it 
from cover to cover.” 

ArTHUR J. Hanp, Special Agent 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
New York, N.Y. 


PROMPT CHECK CASHING 


“As a result of the little piece on 
dividend checks (April issue sym- 
posium of CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT), I received a letter 
from a company secretary in which 
he asks for some advice on getting 
some of their stockholders to cash 
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their dividend checks more prompt- 
ly. 
“Could you help me answer this 
s 9” 
= —Cart B. EverBerc 
(Ed.—Readers are encouraged to write 
us of methods their companies have 
found successful. The reference is not 
to “missing persons” but to check re- 
ceivers, address known, who delay cash- 
ing them. A composite of a number of 
comments received from the field ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue.) 


ATTRACTIVE 


“Congratulations on an attractive, 
informative and interesting maga- 
zine.” 

HERBERT V. PROCHNOW, 

Vice President 

The First National Bank of Chicago 

Chicago, Ill. 


COMPLETE APPROVAL 


“All comments that I have heard 
among local credit and treasury rep- 
resentatives on CREDIT AND FiInan- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT indicate complete 
approval of present style and manner 
of presentation. I particularly like 
the larger number of more condensed 
articles.” 

NEWMAN L. SHEETS, Treasurer 

The Colorado Builders Supply Co. 

Denver, Colo. 


MORE INTERESTING 


“The type of articles and the style 
and form of CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT are much more inter- 
esting. Congratulations!” 

ALFRED C. SCHNITZLER, Treasurer 
National Airoil Burner Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE CHISELER’S TRICK 


“Naturally I have read with a great 
deal of interest all the arguments re- 
garding the unearned cash discount and 
the problem of whether to return checks 
or not to return checks. I appreciate 
that some customers are insulted when 
a check is returned and that others 
claim that the check should be returned 
so that they could have the use of the 
money. However, since both these 
points have been covered fully I simply 
want to touch upon one danger of a 
returned check. 

“When you are dealing with a ‘chisel- 
er’ he is very apt to take a check that 
has been deposited and showing the 
unearned discount, and to show it toa 
competitor even though a_ separate 
check was submitted for the unearned 
discount. This is a trick that I am sure 
has been used over many times and the 
one way to protect creditors against this 
‘chiseler’ is to return checks that are 
not made out for the full amount.” 

MIcHAEL ARCHER 
Treasurer 

Coastal Oil Company 
Newark, N.J. 
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Highlighting News Activities—National, Regional, Local 
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AA 55 Student Executives at First Stanford 
fa 
Graduate School Say They'll Return Next Year 
igo y y 
NANIMOUS decision of 55 stu- Graduate School at Dartmouth Col- effects of the November presidential 
| dent-executives to return next lege, both jointly sponsored by the _ election on business. D. M. Messer, 
ard summer to the Stanford Uni- National Association of Credit Men. vice president, N.A.C.M. Western 
‘P- & versity Graduate School of Credit (This year’s Dartmouth session will Division, also welcomed the group. 
‘N- & and Financial Management attests be reported in the September issue.) On hand to greet the students 
ete B the record results of the first summer The Stanford School opened Sun- Sunday evening in the name of the 
“el session in the three-year program day evening, with an informal get- Credit Managers Association of 
X¢ & planned for the beautiful campus at acquainted meeting of the faculty, Northern and Central California 
sed BF Palo Alto, Calif. Stanford University officials and stu- were R. L. Allen, president; O. H. 
The 55 students came from 42 cor- dents. Dr. Douglas M. Whitaker, Walker, executive manager-secre- 
- porations in 24 different industries— provost of the university, extended tary; B. F. Edwards, Jr., counselor; 
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from ten states, Canada and Hawaii. 
Their reactions indicate that the 
1953 session, from July 5 to 18, will 
enroll at least 100 credit executives 
in the west coast counterpart of the 





the welcome in the absence of Dr. 
J. E. Wallace Sterling, president. 
Henry H. Heimann, N.A.C.M. ex- 
ecutive vice president, spoke on the 
nation’s economic conditions and the 


and Eugene S. Elkus, Sr., 
N.A.C.M. president. 
The faculty for this first year, and 
the courses they conducted, in- 
(Concluded on following page) 


past 


CLASS OF 1954 INTRODUCES N.A.C.M.'S GRADUATE SCHOOL AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


FRONT ROW: P. F. Benton; R. D. Roberts; E. E. Kostner; H. J. Voorhis; R. P. Kranelly; T. J. Fahay; D. B. Souls; R. K. Greenleaf; Dr. Carl 
D. Smith; Dr. M. J. Jucius; J. A. Walker; L. T. Russell; W. H. Dunfee; L. B. King; L. J. Groom; SECOND ROW: O. M. Quam; A. I. Nichols; 
Al Potter; F. Walkup; A. L. Reed; E. E. Ecklund; R. C. Major; L. S$. Austin; F. U. Naylor; R. H. Richards; Miss V. Harvey; Miss Mary Mecca; 
H. E. Stecker; THIRD ROW: H. M. Walker, Jr.; R. L. Collins; W. H. Johnson; W. H. Keplinger; O. H. McPheeters; S. G. Burke; W. J. 
Behm: F. V. Hodgdon; R. C. Green; J. R. Galbreath; T. C. Sutton; H. W. Jeppesen; F. R. Springer; W. B. Harris; N. Greenleaf; W. C. Estep; 
any C.C. Manger; W. L. Shaffer; L. E. Patterson; FOURTH ROW: G. H.Stout; L. E. Banker; J. B. Chaffe, Jr.; Fred Jones; F. W. Cross; C. M. 
Sheldon; E. P. Jepson, Jr.; C. H. Abrahamson; F. F. Riser; Royce Clayton; G. V. Best; G. C. Erickson; O. A. Ose; W. S. Henderson. 
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FIRST SESSION OF N.A.C.M. STANFORD SCHOOL 


cluded Marsden S. Blois, vice presi- 
dent of the Bank of America, 
N.T. & S.A. in the headquarters office 
in San Francisco, “Problems in Fi- 
nancial Management,” J. Allen 
Walker, general credit manager, 
Standard Oil Company of California, 
“Problems and Credit Management”; 
Robert K. Greenleaf, personnel de- 
partment, American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company of New York, 
“Development of Executive Abili- 
ties”; and Dr. Michael J. Jucius, pro- 
fessor of business organization, Ohio 
State University, “Management Poli- 
cies and Functions.” 

In charge was Dr. Carl D. Smith, 
managing director of credit research 
and executive director of the school, 
assisted by Al Potter, sales and 
promotion manager of the Northern 
and Central California Credit Asso- 
ciation. 

The intensive schedule gave the 
“students” little time for outside ac- 
tivities, even for radio and television 
coverage of the Republican Conven- 
tion. Classes began at 8:15 a.m. and 
continued until 2:40 p.m., with 1% 
hours for lunch. (Sessions until noon 
on Saturdays.) Each afternoon and 
until late at night groups could be 
seen working upon the many cases 
and problem situations for class- 
room. discussion. 

Mr. Heimann addressed the execu- 
tives at one evening conference on 
important credit problems facing 





NEVER APPEASE, SAYS 
NOMINEE STEVENSON 


“A man doesn’t save a 
century or a civilization, but 
a militant party wedded to 
a principle can,” said Gov- 

_ernor Adlai Stevenson of 
Illinois, addressing the 
Democratic Convention. 

“Where we have erred, 
let there be no denial; 
where we have wronged the 
public trust, let there be no 
excuses. Self-criticism is the 
secret weapon of democra- 
cy; candor and confession 
are good for the political 
soul. 

“But we will never ap- 
pease, we will never apolo- 
gize for our leadership in 
the great events of this criti- 
cal century from Woodrow 

Wilson to Harry Truman.” 





(Continued from page 35) 





‘‘Security has to be 
earned to be real. It never 
comes with a handout. It 
comes from performing 
some worthy service for 
your fellow men. And al- 
ways it must come from 
within yourself.” 


—BENJAMIN F. FAIRLESS 


The president and chairman, 
U. S. Steel Corporation, to stu- 
dents at the University of South- 
ern California. 





American business in 1953. Dean J. 
Hugh Jackson of the Graduate 
School of Business of Stanford Uni- 
versity presented a picture of other 
Stanford business institutes and con- 
ferences for executives. The address 
of Dr. Theodore J. Kreps, professor 
of economics of the Graduate School 
of Business, on ‘“What’s Ahead for 
Business,” prompted a_ three-day 
discussion. 

On Friday night preceding the 
close of the School, the class mem- 
bers presented their original “High 
Jinks at Stanford.” 

Noticeable was the speedy devel- 
opment of friendly associations. Sur- 
names were forgotten and the at- 
mosphere of the college campus took 
hold. Swimming, short walks and 
golf helped foster the comradeship, 
as did the regular morning issue of 
“The Beam.” 

Statistical analysis of the Stanford 
student body reveals these high- 
lights: 

Education—Four members of the 
group hold two college degrees, 17 
others a bachelor’s degree. The col- 
lege training of the others was taken 
in extension courses. Only two re- 
ported no college training. Five 
members hold Fellow Awards and 
two have the Associate Award of the 
National Institute of Credit. 

Ages—Range from 27 to 58 years 
for a rough average of 41 years. 

Responsibility—The number of 
employees responsible to the execu- 
tives in the Stanford group ranges 
from 1 to 400, an average of 26. 

Geographical distribution—The 
members of the class of 1954—from 
ten states, Canada and the Territory 
of Hawaii—are chiefly from Cali- 
fornia, Washington state and Ore- 
gon, in that order. The Credit 
Managers Association of Northern 
and Central California had the larg- 
est turnout of the associations with 
20 members present; Los Angeles 
had 8, Seattle 5. 
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Analysis of positions held—The 
breakdown of positions held in their 
companies shows: 


Senior Credit 
Reporter 
Cashier 

Office Manager 
Division Credit 


1 Vice President 

17 Credit Managers 

1 Executive 
Supervisor 
Treasurers 
General Manager 


4 

1 Managers 
1 Assistant Treasurer 

2 

2 


Secretary- 
Assistant Vice Treasurers 
Presidents Office and Credit 
District Credit Managers 
Managers 1 General Credit 
Assistant District Executive 
Credit Manager 1 Assistant Division 

5 Assistant Cashiers Credit Manager 
Controllers 1 Credit Supervisor 


The developed part of the campus 
at Palo Alto consists of more than 
1,500 acres. Members particularly 
enjoyed the Hoover Institute, Li- 
brary and Memorial Tower, and the 
Memorial Church. The hospitality of 
university officials was a direct help 
to administrative staff and “stu- 
dents” alike. 

The student-executives were 
housed in Roble Hall, one of the 
most modern dormitories. All meals 
were taken at the Stanford Union. 
The one complaint: “We were fed 
too well and too much.” 





STRIKE’S ENDED, BUT 
WHAT ABOUT PUBLIC? 

They’re still pointing fin- 
gers of blame at each other, 
now that the steel strike is 
over, but wasn’t it also a 
striking coincidence that it 
ended in time for the Presi- 
dent’s address to the Demo- 
cratic Convention? If the 
Convention had been a week 
later—! 

Charles E. Wilson, re- 
signed defense mobilizer, 
blamed Roger Putnam, eco- 
nomic stabilizer. Mr. Put- 
nam blamed the industry. 
Mr. Truman damned every- 
body—except members of 
his party. 

The steelworkers got 21 
cents an hour _ increase, 
retroactive to March Ist. 
The average price raise is 
$5.65 for all steels. The 
union shop issue: present 
nonunion workers not re- 
quired to join; current 
members may _ withdraw 
within 15 days after each 
contract period; new em- 
ployees must apply for 
union membership but may 
withdraw by giving notice 
within 15th and 30th day 
of employment. And what 
did the public get? 
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Exporter Who Does His Stuff May 


Add to His Share of Business in °53 


Increasing Number of American Plants Abroad Indicates New Trend 


CCENTUATING the positive is 
A psychologically good medicine 
for business and_ individual, 
but on the world trade front the 
unfavorable factors outweigh the 
favorable in the outlook for the re- 
maining months of this year and 
especially for all of 1953, in the 
opinion of Dempster McIntosh, 
president of the Philco International 
Corporation. 

Favorable factors are these: 

(1) Plenty of material and mer- 
chandise available for export. (Sales, 
not production, constitute the prob- 
lem.) 

(2) Direct steps by Government 
to increase exports likely next year, 
whatever the election results. 

(3) Expected early economic im- 
provement in some countries, with 
increased agricultural and manu- 
factured products. 

(4) Continued substantial volume 
of economic and military aid to na- 
tions in Europe; South America, 
Near and Far East. 

(5) Continued high prices for 
some American exports as well as 
imports, though several others al- 
ready have dropped. 

(6) Further stockpiling of stra- 
tegic war materials to be bought 
from foreign countries. 

On the side of the unfavorable 








re wills of the world 
trade prospects for the re- 
mainder of this year and for 
1953, presented in digest on 
this page, was made by Demp- 
ster McIntosh, president of the 
Philco International Corpora- 
tion, at the international trade 
luncheon at the N.A.C.M. 
Credit Congress at Houston. 
Sponsoring the gathering 
were the world trade depart- 
ment, Houston Chamber of 
Commerce, the Houston Mari- 
time Association, Houston 
World Trade Association, and 
Foreign Credit Interchange Bu- 
reau of the N.A.C.M. 
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‘Manufacturers in Germany 
and Japan are rapidly getting 
back on their feet, rebuilding 
their manufacturing facilities 
with American help. 

“Since in the future many 
German and Japanese manufac- 
turers will have the benefit of 
the latest types of production 
machinery, the most advanced 
technical processes and meth- 
ods, and, finally, low cost 
labor, Germany and Japan will 
obviously offer American man- 
ufacturers much more intensive 
competition than they have in 
recent years.” 

—DEMPSTER McINTOSH 








Mr. McIntosh ranges these factors: 

(1) Increasing import restrictions 
by foreign lands, due largely to dol- 
lar shortage, spreading nationalism, 
and determination to build own in- 
dustries. 

(2) Growing competition from 
manufacturers, notably in England, 
Germany and Japan. 

(3) Declining American imports. 

(4) Reduced prices foreign coun- 
tries are getting for many commodi- 
ties, thus lowering their capacity to 
buy American goods. 

(5) Further deterioration in po- 
litical and economic conditions, es- 
pecially in Near and Far East. 


While the total volume of Amer- 
ican exports in 1953 may decline, 
the individual manufacturer or ex- 
porter who makes the greater ef- 
fort may increase his proportion of 
the available business, in which 9 
to 12 per cent of total American 
production of movable goods par- 
ticipates. 


One direction of this effort is re- 
flected in the “growing trend 
towards the establishment of fac- 
tories abroad by American manu- 
facturers,” Mr. McIntosh points out. 
American investments abroad, 


chiefly in petroleum or manufactur- 
ing facilities, exceeded $13.5 billions 
at the start of 1951, and companies 
establishing plants abroad have 
found the venture profitable to 
them while helping to raise the 
standard of living for at least a few 
people in a foreign country. 


Develop Middle Class Abroad 

Another result, noted particularly 
in South America and the Far East, 
is the development of a middle class, 
which includes the thousands of 
factory workers receiving steady 
employment at wages “infinitely 
better than anything previously en- 
joyed.” 

If American manufacturers es- 
tablish a considerable number of 
plants in other countries, “this ac- 
tivity alone will represent a real 
contribution to the development of 
democracy, the eradication of hun- 
ger, poverty and _ disease, the 
strengthening of the free enterprise 
system and the preservation of world 
peace.” One reason for unrest, he 
says, has been the demand of peoples 
in “backward countries” for better 
living conditions. 

“T feel that the American Gov- 
ernment will provide more tangible 
aid to exports,’ Mr. McIntosh ex- 
plains, “because of the realization 
that export has become a necessity, 
not only for the American manu- 
facturer but for the overall Ameri- 
can economy, and can no longer be 
regarded as a luxury.” In this con- 
nection, he notes that a drop of 10 
per cent, or even less in the Ameri- 
can business volume “can represent 
the difference between prosperity 
and a depression.” 

Making no predictions as to the 
forms of governmental direct boosts 
to export trade, Mr. McIntosh sees 
these possibilities: a plan worked 
out with Great Britain for the con- 
vertibility of sterling with the dol- 
lar, guarantees against foreign ex- 
change losses, credit insurance, 
worldwide extension of tax benefits 
“now open to manufacturers quali- 
fying under the present Western 
Hemisphere Corporation Act,” and 
further reciprocal tariff reductions. 
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COMING EVENTS ON ASSOCIATION CALENDARS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
September 21-24 


Fall Conference of Robert Morris 
Associates 


St. Louis, Missouri 
September 23 
N.A.C.M. Administrative Committee 


Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 
September 27 


Credit Research Foundation Trus- 
tees 


Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
October 8-11 


N.A.C.M. Secretary-Managers 
(Western Division) Conference 


Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 
October 12-15 


American Petroleum Credit Confer- 
ence of N.A.C.M. 


Cepar Rapips, Iowa 

October 15-17 

Tri-State Conference of Credit and 
Financial Managers, comprising 
Iowa, Nebraska and South Dakota 


St. Louis, Missouri 

October 15-18 

Annual Quad-State Conference of 
Credit and Financial Managers 
comprising Missouri, Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Southern Illinois 


Atiantic City, NEw JERSEY 

October 16-18 

Tri-State Conference of Credit Ex- 
ecutives, comprising New Jersey, 
New York and Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 

October 20-21 

Annual South Eastern Credit Con- 
ference, covering Arkansas, Loui- 
siana, Virginia, Tennessee, North 
and South Carolina, Alabama, 
Georgia and Florida 


Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 
October 22 
Annual Illinois Credit Conference 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 

October 22-23 

Annual New England District Credit 
Conference, covering Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, 
Maine, New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont 


YouncstTown, OHIO 

October 24-25 

Annual Ohio Valley Regional Credit 
Conference, covering Ohio, West- 
ern Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia 


Kansas City, Mo. 
October 31, Nov. 1-2 


Midwest Credit Women’s Conference 


Ext Paso, TEXAS 
November 7-9 
Annual South Western Credit Con- 


ference, covering Texas and New 
Mexico 


Santa Fre, New Mexico 
November 10, 11, 12 


N.A.C.M. Board of Directors 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
March 18-20, 1953 
Pacific Northwest Credit Confer- 


ence, covering Oregon, Washing- 
ton and Idaho 


WInnIPEG, ONT., CANADA 

April 18-19, 1953 

Annual North Central Credit Con- 
ference covering Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota, in cooperation 
with the Canadian Credit Men’s 
Trust Assn., Ltd. 


MONTREAL, QUE., CANADA 
May 14-16, 1953 


National Conference of Local Asso- 
ciation Secretary-Managers 


MONTREAL, QUE., CANADA 
May 17-21, 1953 


57th Annual Credit Congress and 
N.A.C.M. Convention 
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Capitalism Spur to Progress 
When Truth Is Not Distorted 


CompPeETITION is “permitted to ap- 
pear as the negation of Christian 
charity” when men divide against 
themselves, a measure of weakness 
in capitalism, whereas actually com- 
petition is a form of cooperation and 
the one which can best support it- 
self, for out of that competition 
emerges progress, says Dr. T. V. 
Smith, professor of politics and 
philosophy at the Maxwell graduate 
school of citizenship and public 
affairs of Syracuse (N.Y.) Univer- 
sity. 

Urging a reunion of the “idealistic 
world in which we live on Sundays 
and the workaday world of the 
week,” Dr. Smith emphasizes that 
“the only way to have freedom is 
daily to practice it; endlessly to 
compete rather than ever to stag- 
nate.” 

Some weak-hearted folk, faced 
with competition while man is social 
by nature, turn to religious criticism 
of the capitalistic order, he notes; 
others, “like the early Whittaker 
Chambers, are driven to commu- 
nism, where competition is casti- 
gated, brotherhood alone is affirmed, 
and Hell’s to pay on earth for the 
sake of a classless Heaven of perfect 
comradeship.” 

Dr. Smith was addressing the 
Rutgers University graduate school 
of banking of the American Bankers 
Association. 


““Sappers”’ of the Constitution 
Attack on Four Main Fronts 


Four LINES of undermining the 
Constitution practiced in the last 
two decades, cited by Senator Wal- 
lace F. Bennett of Utah in address- 
ing the Iowa Bar Association, at Des 
Moines, are: 

(1) Infringement of individual 
rights; (2) encroachment upon 
states’ rights; (3) breakdown of 
Constitutional separation of powers, 
and (4) employment of treaty-mak- 
ing authority of the Administration 
to supersede domestic law. 

The senator deplored the use of a 
socalled emergency as a screen for 
“gag rule” withholding information 
from the public, the threats to seize 
the press and the radio, the Tide- 
lands oil issue, grants-in-aid legis- 
lation, growing absorption of tax 
revenue by the federal government 
while state and local government re- 
ceipts declined, the steel seizure and 
the studied refusal to invoke the 
Taft-Hartley Act, and the withhold- 
ing of funds and resultant limitation 
of the Air Force to 48 groups instead 
of the 58 which Congress had voted. 
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Cementing the Road to Opportunity 


Here’s Skyview of Cleveland Educational Program at Work 


OO MANY local associations 

have fallen short in attentions 

to their educational programs, 
reports from the field indicate. The 
actual work of lining up programs 
and the willingness of invited speak- 
ers to give the time to producing a 
well-rounded message may be fac- 
tors. The greater prerequisite, how- 
ever, is vision that sees the all- 
importance of the local educational 
effort as the foundation on which 
is built the superstructure of pro- 
fessional advancement represented 
by the Graduate Schools of Credit 
and Financial Management. (A re- 
port on the Stanford School’s first 
class, in session as this is written, 
appears elsewhere in this issue. An 
article on that at Dartmouth is 
scheduled for September. 


Outstanding programs of increas- 
ingly high quality at the local level 
by several associations are pointing 
the way to wider adoption, and the 
mounting recognition of their con- 
tributions is reflected by the calls 
from other units for their agenda. 


Luck: Opportunity Plus Preparation 


One of these examples is the edu- 
cational forum of the Cleveland 
Association of Credit Men. While 
space permits only the barest para- 
graph digest of the addresses, the 
comprehensive coverage of working 
material, attuned to the younger 
credit personnel, evinces the solid 
planning by Chairman J. A. Swaney, 
credit manager, Harris-Seybold 
Company, and Co-chairman Norman 
R. Parker, industrial credit manager, 
The Geo. Worthington Company. 
No wonder other associations have 
requested details from Cleveland for 
the construction of their educational 
programs for the coming year. 


“When opportunity meets with 
preparation” was the definition of 


“luck” 


by Chairman Swaney in 


J. L. MUNSON C. F. ENSIGN 


opening the six weeks course, two 
addresses each meeting. 

Douglas S. Clarke, credit manager, 
Central National Bank of Cleveland, 
discussing “Terms of Sale and Credit 
Instruments,” accented the impor- 
tance of correct interpretation and 
enforcement of selling terms. 

General and special sources of 
credit information were defined by 
Robert F. Kendall, credit manager, 
Reliance Electric and Engineering 
Company. Besides a summarization 
of functions of each agency he dis- 





J. A. SWANEY N. R. PARKER 


A. M. MARKS 





R. H. OAKLEY 








cussed such broader sources as 
salesmen, other creditors, banks, 
other representatives in the cus- 
tomer’s territory, the customer him- 
self and the values of the personal 
interview. 


Too Much Emphasis on Capital? 


“Credit men are inclined to place 
too much emphasis on capital” in 
determining credit risk, when “more 
failures are due to lack of manage- 
rial ability than to dishonesty or in- 


sufficient capital,” said Jack L. 
Munson, of The Lincoln Electric 
Company. 


“In importance, Capacity fol- 
lows closely on the heels of Char- 
acter,” and among factors of Ca- 
pacity are good health, age, ex- 
perience and management ability. 
“The problem of the credit man is 
to interpret the trend of business,” 
and first comes the establishment 
of his own company’s policy in 
light of its special problems, Mr. 
Munson declared. 

Analyses, founded upon their own 
material and charts, were presented 
by C. Fred Ensign, assistant treas- 
urer, The Cleveland Twist Drill 
Company, and James W. Marsteller, 
credit manager, DeVilbiss Company, 
Toledo. Mr. Ensign’s topic was “In- 
terpretation of the Balance Sheet 
and Operating Statement”; Mr. 
Marsteller’s, “Credit Ratios.” 


Practicable Study of Mortgages 


Attorney Archie M. Marks saw 
double duty. For his own subject, 
“Methods of Securing Accounts,” he 
provided highlight data on mort- 
gages and assignments of accounts 
receivable, with the forms of affi- 
davits for these instruments. At- 
torney Marks also discussed “Insolv- 
encies,” incorporating the record of 
the Cleveland Adjustment Bureau on 

(Concluded on following page) 
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payments, charges to creditors, and 
methods of handling them, and the 
average distribution to creditors in 
contrast with results from other 
forms of liquidation. 

Packed with information was the 
talk by Richard H. Oakley, general 
credit manager, The Glidden Com- 
pany, on the collection system, 
methods and procedures, with step- 
by-step data on setting up the sys- 
tem. Among preliminary factors he 
emphasized the classification of 
debtors and the nature of the com- 
petition. 


Of collections by salesmen, sub- 
ject of two debates-in-print in 
“Credit and Financial Manage- 
ment,” he said, “In some businesses 
it is appropriate and helpful to 
have the salesmen aid in the col- 
lection effort,” as in the bakery 
trade. 


A Letter Evaluation Chart, cov- 
ering approach, content and tone, 
brought out the points in “Psy- 
chology of Credit Letters,” presented 
by Edward H. Figush, credit man- 
ager, The Grabler Manufacturing 
Company. 


Personality in Credit Interviews 


“Three S’s of credit information— 
Soul, Solvency and System” pro- 
vided the basis of a delineation of 
“Credit Interviews,’ emphasizing the 
personal approach, by O. E. Barnum, 
Pittsburgh, credit manager, U. S. 
Steel Company and 1952-53 N.A.C.M. 
Graduate School Administrative 
Committee. Mr. Barnum cited these 
personality characteristics upon 
which the techniques of interviewing 
are erected: mutual trust, poise, 
good speech, hearing and listening. 
“Eight C’s of interviewing” he listed 
are congeniality, coolness, cling-to- 
it-iveness, candidness, courage, col- 
lection (cents) and control and 
common sense (cents). 


“Contacts for the sake of 
solving a pressing collection 
problem, or in covering an 
additional profitable sales 
outlet, or straightening out 
an unfavorable financial 
trend, will increase sales, 
build good will and reduce 


losses for the firm.” 


ORRIN E. BARNUM 


(Concluded from page 39) 





Carl D. Friebolin, referee in 
bankruptcy in Cleveland, contrast- 
ing the 35,193 bankruptcies, nation- 
wide, in 1951 with the 56,333 of 1941, 
noted that “we have been living in 
good times for quite a while” and 
“everybody believed in life, liberty 
and an automobile to pursue hap- 
piness,” so if there’d be “a de- 
pression or recession, the credit 
man’s faced with serious problems.” 

Judge Friebolin noted that “ex- 
cept for less than %#%% paid as 
exemptions, creditors of all kinds in 
bankruptcy cases in fiscal 1951 re- 
ceived about 74 cents out of every 
dollar collected,” and asked, “Will 
anyone tell me that in any other 
court proceeding 74 cents—or even 
44 cents—was collected on the aver- 
age?” 


Open Hearings Follow Charges 
In Bankruptcy Appointments 

Open hearings were held in Chi- 
cago by a congressional subcommit- 
tee on charges of irregularities in 
the handling of bankruptcy cases in 
the court of Philip L. Sullivan, fed- 
eral district judge. The investigation 
followed charges that lucrative ap- 
pointments as receivers and trustees 
were handed to relatives and friends 
of the judge. 

Special attention of the subcom- 
mittee centered on the reorganiza- 
tion of the $10 millions Lott Hotels 
Corporation, under control of the 
court 16 years. When the case 
emerged from court the principal 
new owners included two brothers 
of the judge and Byron A. Cain, 
real estate dealer appointed trustee 
for the corporation by Judge Sulli- 
van. 

A witness was Howard Ellis, 
member of the law firm of Kirkland, 
Fleming, Green, Martin and Ellis, 
counsel for Mr. Cain before he and 
two other trustees took charge in 
1944. Mr. Ellis was a voting trustee 
of the hotels corporation from 1944 
to 1949 under a reorganization plan 
approved by the judge. 

Mr. Ellis said Judge Sullivan had 
requested that he handle the matter 
at a salary of $2,500 a year, that 
shortly after the three trustees took 
active direction dividends were re- 
sumed, and that when the hotels 
were on a paying basis the trustees 
turned over control to the security 
owners. 

A district court clerk testified that 
no chicanery was possible under the 
secret ticket method by which cases 
were assigned to judges. 
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Fall Seminar for Overflow 
Of Construction Unit Session 


A fall seminar is being arrange; 
to accommodate the overflow from 
the Construction Materials Credit 
Seminar of the 
Credit Associa- 
tion of Western 
Pennsylvania, 
Pittsburgh, so 
many were the 
reservations re- 
ceived after the 
class limit had 
been reached. 
Other _associa- 
tions have re- 
quested the agenda. 

Moderator was S. E. Byerly, credit 
manager, McCrady-Rodgers Co., and 
chairman of the committee, with the 
following speakers and topics: 


“Opening the Account” (reported 
at length in the July issue), R. R 
Geisler, assistant secretary, Dravo 
Corp.; “Construction Loan Financ. 
ing,” John F. Brill, real estate officer, 
Peoples First National Bank & Trust 
Co.; “Analyzing Financial State- 
ments,” Edward W. Schietinger, 
partner in Schietinger, Sauer ¢ 
Hughes, certified public accountants, 
“Mechanics’ Liens,” R. A. McCrady, 
of McCrady & Nicklas, attorneys-at- 
law; and Robert S. Thompson, treas- 
urer, Houston Starr Co.; “Some 
Legal Phases: of Credit,” C. L. Cun- 
ningham, of Stonecipher & Cunning- 
ham, attorneys; “Collection Pro- 
cedure on Bonded Jobs,” Ralph A 
Rohrich, president, Peerless Under- 
writers, Inc.; and a panel review, 
with Charles L. McClintock, Mce- 
Clintock Lumber Co.; H. Bruce 
Gardner, West Liberty Lumber Co, 
and G. R. Bartels, Levinson Stee 
Sales Co. 


mo 
S. E. BYERLY 


Chicago Course Opens Sept. 22 


The seven weeks (Monday nights) 
short course of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Credit Men opens September 
22. Chairman of the educational com- 
mittee is Ray A. Mattson, Belden 
Manufacturing Company, with F. J. 
Hertel, Elgin National Watch Con- 
pany, vice chairman. 


31 Fabric Tests Approved 


Fifty-one performance standard 
of rayon, acetate and mixed fabric 
in various end-uses have been ap- 
proved by the American Standard: 
Association. The serviceability tests 
and specifications for laundering 
washability, shrinkage, colorfastnes 
and flammability were made undet 
the leadership of the National Retail 
Drygoods Association. 
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General Credit Manager Adds 

Assistant Treasurer’s Duties 

It is an axiom of the fruitful life 

that it thrives on responsibilities. A 

case in mind is that of Charles W. 
i Pritchard, recently elected assistant 
| treasurer of the Stromberg-Carlson 
Company of Rochester, N.Y. Under 
the new title he continues as general 
credit manager, treasurer of the sub- 
sidiary Stromberg-Carlson Credit 
Corporation for the financing of the 
small independent telephone com- 





dt panies and is liaison executive for 
" company dealings with Government 
e 


agencies and suppliers of materials 
under priorities. Mr. Pritchard, who 
ted joined Stromberg-Carlson’s credit 
RB department in 1937, previously had 
av0 heen with Neisner Brothers, the 
nc- # Bausch and Lomb Optical Company 
cel, ® and the Genesee Valley Trust Com- 
‘ust @ pany. A director of The Rochester 
ite- HM Association of Credit Men, Inc., 
ger, member of the national credit edu- 
 &B cation committee, past director of 
nts; @ the Electrical Credit Group, central 
ady, division, and the Rochester associa- 
-at-@ tion’s Service Corporation, Mr. 
-as- @ Pritchard attended the University of 
ome H Rochester and the Graduate School 
un @ of Credit and Financial Management 
wed at Dartmouth. 
TO- 
, A Virginian’s Father Was First 
jer- Phone Operator in South, Suh! 
iew,/ Edward A. Sullivan, general credit 
Mc- @ manager of Virginia-Carolina Chem- 
ruce™ ical Corporation, Richmond, is a 
Co. bred-in-the-bone Southerner, born 
steel in Alexandria. He likes to recall 
that his father, Patrick Henry Sul- 
livan, was featured by Ripley as the 
99 first telephone operator in the South. 
As a member of the Richmond Light 
hts) Infantry Blues, America’s second 
cla oldest military organization, when 
nbet MH the first World War came along Mr. 


‘om @ Sullivan entered as a private and re- 
- tuned from France as a major. 


After the war he joined his present 
organization as assistant auditor, be- 
tame assistant credit manager, then 
northern credit manager, and in 
1945 was appointed general credit 
manager in charge of all credits for 
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Now that prices are eas- 
ing off, maybe we will be 
able to gain back some of 
the ground we lost when 
ndt Prosperity hit. 

-etail —Anonymous 
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the corporation. Mr. Sullivan has 
been on numerous committees of the 
Richmond Association of Credit 


Men, and recently was elected presi- 
dent. 


: 








R. L. ALLEN 


DENNIS HALL 


From Warehouse Employee to 
Credit Manager of Company 
Behind Dennis -Hall’s position as 
credit manager of the Waples-Plat- 
ter Company of Fort Worth is a 
story of hard work and persever- 
ance. Twenty-seven years ago he 
joined this established Texas com- 
pany as an unskilled employee in 
the warehouse. Followed this series 
of advancements: to the bookkeep- 
ing department, the accounting 
office, manager of the claim depart- 
ment and of the bookkeeping de- 
partment; a period as salesman in 
the city and nearby towns, and then 
back to the offices as credit manager. 
During this period Mr. Hall has 
found time to serve as president of 
the Lions club, member of the board 
of directors of the Y.M.C.A. and the 


Riverside Civic League. He is presi-- 


dent of the Fort Worth Association 
of Credit Men. 





MANAGEMENT TY THE NEWS 


With One Company Since He 
Finished at Pennsylvania “U”’ 

Shortly after his graduation from 
the University of Pennsylvania, 
William Clark became associated 
with the Chemung Canal Trust 
Company of Elmira, N.Y., a company 
founded in 1833. Starting out in the 
auditing department, in 1946 he was 
made manager of the credit depart- 
ment, and is now assistant vice 
president and assistant secretary. 

Mr. Clark is a past-president of 
the Elmira Chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking, and active in 
civic and club groups. Since he 
has time for only one credit activity 
at present, he is concentrating on 
the New York-Pennsylvania Credit 
Men’s Association, of which he is 
president. 


From a Department Manager 
To Treasurer of His Company 

After eight years as a department 
manager for the Bluefield (W.Va.) 
Hardware Company, Richard R. Mc- 
Laughlin, a year ago, was appointed 
treasurer. He has just been elected 
to the presidency of the Wholesale 
Credit Division—Credit Bureau of 
Bluefield, Inc. 

From a civic standpoint, Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin is very interested in the 
promotion of a program to establish 
a Y.M.C.A. in his home city. 


A Full Record in Accounting, 
Sales, Merchandising, Credits 

If we didn’t agree that “a pun is 
the lowest form of wit” we’d call it 
a sweet job, that of R. L. Allen. As- 
sociated with D. Ghirardelli Choco- 
late Company, San Francisco, more 
than 33 years, he has handled statis- 
tical accounting, sales, merchan- 
dising and general credits, and is 
now general credit manager. In the 
Credit Managers Association of 
Northern and Central California Mr. 
Allen has served on practically all 
the committees at one time or an- 
other. He is a charter member of the 
Foreign Credit Chapter and the Food 
Products Manufacturers Group, and 
is association president. 





Salesman: “You make a 
small deposit, then you pay 
no more for six months.” 

Lady at door: “Who told 
you about us?” 

—Rotaview 
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ASSOCIATIONS 
ACTION 


CONDENSED REPORTS OF MEMBERSHIP MEETINGS 
OF ORGANIZATIONS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


Datias, Texas—Charles W. Cayten, eastern division credit 
manager, General Tire and Rubber Company, New York 
City, addressed the north Texas membership meeting on 
“Credit Executive or Order Checker?” Before transfer to 
New York Mr. Cayten was manager of credits in Texas. 
He is a past N.A.C.M. director. 


Canton, On1o—The regular monthly meeting concentrated 
upon a tribute to John Cathon, retired, formerly credit 
manager of The Hoover Company. In addition to several 
short talks in honor of Mr. Cathon, entertainment and 
movies were provided. 


Boston, Mass.—Miss Sybil H. Holmes, first woman senator 
in Massachusetts, spoke on “Our Civic Responsibilities” 
at the annual meeting of the Boston Chapter N.LC. Miss 
Holmes also served as assistant attorney-general of the 
Commonwealth for four years and was recorder of the 
Massachusetts Land Court. Presiding was Harley T. Blake, 
Fairbanks, Morse and Company, newly elected president 
of the Boston Chapter of the National Institute of Credit. 


LexincTton, Ky.—President Frank A. Rose of Transylvania 
College was the principal speaker at the annual meeting 
of the association. 


MANSFIELD, On10—Fifty-five members of the north central 
Ohio area, including Shelby, Wooster, Mount Vernon, Ash- 
land, Galion and Mansfield, met at Mount Vernon, Ohio, 
as guests of Russell M. Bone, credit manager, The Cooper- 
Bessemer Corporation. After a plant inspection came a 
discussion forum with questions and answers on current 
credit problems. Robert Young, credit manager, Mansfield 
Tire & Rubber Company, and president of the North Cen- 
tral Ohio Association, acted as moderator. 


PirtspurGH, Pa.—B. J. Belda, assistant manager, Ernst & 
Ernst, spoke at the association membership luncheon on 
“Renegotiation and Defense Economy.” Another weekly 
luncheon was addressed by J. Thurston, credit manager, 
American Oil Company, on “Credit Investigation.” 


Davenport, Iowa—A. Linton Lundy, Jr., candidate for nomi- 
nation for state representative from Scott county, was the 
guest speaker at the membership meeting. 


Cincinnati, On1o—Frank W. Willey, president, Willey-Wray 
Electric Company, spoke to the Cincinnati membership on 
“Profit and Loss Sharing,” William Behrens, Randall Com- 
pany, was general chairman. 


With the Credit Women’s Clubs 


The 2,500 members of the Credit Women’s Clubs soon will 
be swinging into the more serious activities of the coming 
business year. Four new groups are those of Jacksonville, 
Fla., Wheeling, W. Va., Sioux City, Ia., and Sacramento, Calif. 
Following is a highlight roundup of credit women’s meetings 
of recent months: 

NEWARK, N.J.—Part-expenses to the Tri-State Confer- 
ence in Atlantic City October 16-19 will be paid three 
New Jersey credit women of highest scholastic rating . . . 
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ATLANTA, GA.—Committees have set up plans for the year 
under the guidance of President Mary Oliver . . . CLEVE. 
LAND, OHIO—A framed plaque bearing a resolution of 
congratulations on election to the N.A.C.M. directorate was 
presented to Mrs. Lucy Killmer by Miss Ethel Bemis, club 
president . . . BINGHAMTON—Review of credit renewals 
was discussed before the Triple Cities Women’s Club by 
Clark M. Curchin, assistant cashier and installment loan 
manager, The First National Bank . . . CHICAGO—“Tomor- 
row” was the theme of Mrs. R. M. Kiefer, secretary-manager 
of the National Association of Retail Grocers ... BOSTON-— 
Writer Rudolph Elie had as his subject “The Roving Eye 
Abroad” ... OAKLAND, CALIF.—The Credit and Financial 
Management “debate-in-print” on salesman collection of 
accounts was discussed in forum after Moderator Gertrude 
Eckstein, secretary-treasurer, Cameron’s, Inc., had reviewed 
the article. Among those participating were Jessie Seward, 
California Electric Co.; Doris Coates, Aladdin Heating Co, 
and Mary Lorentzen, vice president, Automotive Engine 
Rebuilders .. . NEW YORK—At the testimonial gathering 
for Miss Lillian M. Guth, retired treasurer of Emerson- 
New York, Inc., the N.A.C.M. was represented by Henry H. 
Heimann, Victor C. Eggerding, E. B. Moran, S. J. Haider 
and Mrs. Haider, Miss Marie Ferguson and Miss Ruth Hoc- 
tor .. . PITTSBURGH—Club speakers and topics: Charles 
M. Wheeler, Jr., director of accounts, Ketchum, Inc., on 
employee relations; John Nicol, Harris Pump and Supply 
Co., president, Credit Association of Western Pennsylvania; 
Fred B. Rackley, president, Jessop Steel Co., on aggressive 
credit policy .. . ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Miss Bess Havens 
of Binghamton, former N.A.C.M. director, addressed an 
Intercity Credit Conference, with the Rochester Club hostess 
to credit women of Binghamton, Buffalo, Endicott, Johnson 
City, Utica and Syracuse. 


A LARGE SHARE of the progressive activities of the Credil 
Women’s Group of the Credit Managers Association of Northem 
and Central California is attributed to the work of thest 
ladies: (l to r): Mrs. Alice Tesch, Crocker First National Bank; 
Mrs. Delia Busey, J. A. Folger Co.; and Mrs. Bertha Jonovith, 
Procter & Gamble Distributing Co., president of the Group. 
Mmes. Tesch and Busey were co-chairmen of the program @ 
the banquet for delegates to the Pacific Southwest Credit Cow 
ference, with Mrs. Lorne D. Duncan the honored guest. 





